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INTRODUCTORY  COMMENTS 


This  year's  workshop  theme,  "COST  OF  LIBRARY  OPERATIONS 
1984  AND  BEYOND,"  served  to  underscore  the  importance  of 
Military  Librarians'  solidification  in  formulating  new 
str.itegies  to  minimize  library  operating  costs. 

Historically,  individual  librarians  have  managed  cost 
effective  operations,  but  this  workshop  is  one  of  the  few  times 
military  librarians  have  made  a  collective  effort  to  develop 
and  promulgate  strategies  to  cope  with  spiraling  costs  and 
continued  budget  cuts. 

The  objectives  of  the  workshop  were  met  and  were  evident 
throughout  the  training  sessions  and  discussions.  Attendees 
gained  new  Ideas,  methods,  and  strategies  to  implement  at  their 
various  commands. 

The  keynote  address  by  New  York  Congressman  Major  Owens 
provoked  much  discussion  on  topics  relating  to  the  theme  and 
the  role  of  librarians  and  the  library  profession.  The  address 
set  a  positive  foundation  for  the  workshop  and  lasted 
throughout. 

The  workshop  was  a  success  and  the  attendees  enjoyed  the 
"southern  hospitality".  All  meeting  rooms  and  housing  were 
accommodated  by  the  Miracle  Mile  Resort  with  absolutely 
outstanding  service. 

These  proceedings  were  compiled  from  formal  papers, 
recorded  remarks,  and  notes  taken  by  recorders  at  the  various 
sessions.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce  all 
discussions  as  they  developed  in  the  training  sessions  or 
general  assemblies.  However,  the  essence,  of  the  objectives, 
discussions  and  summaries  are  included  as  reported  by  the 
recorders.  A  special  thank  you  to  the  recorders  for  their 
voluntary  assistance. 

NCSC  Management  and  library  staff  are  to  be  commended  for 
untiring  efforts  in  planning  and  hosting  the  first  Military 
Librarians'  Workshop  held  in  Florida. 


MYRTLE  J.  RHODES 
Host  Librarian 


GUYC.  DILWORTH,JR. 
Technical  Director 


NAVAL  COASTAL  SYSTEMS  CENTER 
TECHNICAL  LIBRARY 

STAFF 


Left  to  right:  Deborah  Hines,  Ida  Harmon,  Aigelia  Whatley,  Myrtie  Rhodes,  Laura 
Thompson,  Bertha  Smith,  Caivie  Smith,  and  Nadine  Herd.  (Betsy  Housriidder  and 
Mary  Quirk  not  shown) 

STUDENT  AIDS- 
Emily  Harmon 
Claudette  Henry 
Shari  McCoy 
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MYRTLE  J.  RHODES 
Host  Librarian 


PROGRAM 


16  October 


1300-1600 

DoD  MWR  Sub-Committee 

Meeting 

1630-2000 

Registration 

1900 

Recorders  Meeting 

2000 

Executive  Board  Meeting 

2000-2200 

"Welcome  Aboard  Ice  Breaker 
Room) 

17  October 

”  (Seagull 

0730-0800 

Registration 

18  October 

0800-0945  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  ‘  The 
Basics,  Mark  Morein,  Maxima  Corp. 

0800-0945  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  New 
Technologies,  Artificial  Intelligence  and 
Natural  Language  Systems,  Dr.  Alan 
Meyrowitz,  Office  of  Naval  Research 

0800-0945  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  New 
Technologies  •  Hardware  (a)  Video 
Disks,  Felix  KrayeskI,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  (b)  Supermicros,  Carlos  Cuadra, 
Cuadra  Assoc,  (c)  Local  Cataloging 
Online,  Richard  Kawin,  U.  of  Calif. 


0800-0930 


0930-1000 

1000-1100 


1100-1145 


1145-1300 

1300-1430 


1430-1500 

1500-1630 


Opeping 

Betsy  Fox,  DNA 

Myrtle  Rhodes,  NCSC 

Welcome  Aboard  "Overview  of  Naval 
Coastal  Systems  Center,"  Commanding 
Officer,  Capt  C.  C;  King 

Introduction  of  Speaker,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Dilworth,  Technical  Director 

Keynote  Address,  Congressman,  Major 

R.  Owens,  Twclth  District/ New  York 

0945-1000 

10CW-1145 

BREAK 

Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  The 
BasIcs-^EIectronlc  Spreadsheets,  Bruce 
Miller,  FLC/Fcdlink,  Library  of  Gpm 
greK  .(a)  What  are  electronic  spread¬ 
sheets  ?  (b)  How  ean  clectronlc=lpfead- 
iheets  be  used  to  better  undefsMd  and’ 
project  the  c6sU  of  library  pfdSeTses  7 
(cjV^Uilng  electronic  spreadsheets  to 
examine  various  control  models. 

BREAK 

General  Session  1 

Library  Cost  Models  -  Identifying  Costs; 
Using  the  Model,  Dr.  R.  R.  V.  Wieder- 
kehr.  King  Research,  inc.- 

General  Session  II 

Library  Cost  Model  -  Case  Study  of 
Naval  Research  Lab,  Peter  Imhof  and 
Patrick  McConnel 

1000-1145 

:Stfa^gies  for  Distributing'  Costs  -  New 
TMlmoibgies -Softwve. 

.(aj^JPatabasc  Management  Systcmjs-ahd 
-Thtcgrated  Software  Packages,,  Dennis 
GWffih,  GSA  Computer  Sjojf  :(^) 
Private  Fiics,  Prof.  Charles  Conaway; 
Florida  State  University  (o)^  Local 
AWtbmatibn  Modulation  for  Processing 

Classified  Ififoritiation  and  the  Dob 
Gateway,  Gladys  Cotter,  DTIC 

LUNCH 

Group  Sessions  -  Experimenting  with 
Cost  Models  in  Libraries  (Attendees  will 
break  into  groups  based  on  library  of 
interest)  Or.  R.  R.  V.  Wiederkehr  will 
be  available  to  answer  questions 

1600-1145 

Stfatepes  for  DlstributlngXbsts  -  New 
Twhholbgies-  Hafdware  .  , 

(a)  Video .  Disk  Techholp^;  ^l^ix; 
Krayeskh  Library  of  Congress  (bjjupelv 
mitfbs,  Carlos  Cuadra,  Cuadra/ Aisoc. 
(c)  Locid  6ital6ging  Oriline,  Righard 
Kawin,  Coihputationai  Dept,  Uniy.  of 
Cal. 

BREAK 

1145-1315 

LUNCH 

General  Session  III 

Wrap-up  of  Cost  Models  -  Group  re¬ 
ports;  critique  and  comments.  Dr.  R,  R. 

V.  Wiederkehr 

1315-1445 

Recovering  the  Costs  of  Libraries 
(a)  What  should  libraries  charge  t 
FerWhat? 
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PRCGRAM 


Panel  Discussion; 

John  Cummings  (Moderator)  •  Navy 

Barbara  Stevens  -  Arny 

Brenda  Co>t)in  •  Navy 

Nancy  Gilbert  •  Army 

Walt  Burgman  -  /  ir  Force 

Ed  Gier  -  Army 

(b)  V/hat  Services  Could/Should  be 
Priced  ?  What  is  a  Rsasonable  Fee/ 
Information  Costs  -  Who  is  Charging 
What  ?  Betty  Bc^art,  Bogart  -  Brocincr 
Assoc.,  Inc. 

(c)  What  are  Military  librarians  Charg¬ 
ing  ?  Alta  Davis,  National  Defense 
University  and  June  Gable,  Strategic 
Systems  Program  Office 

(d)  Establishing  Fees,  Professor  Al¬ 
phonse  F.  Trezza,  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

(e)  Where  will  it  end  ?  What  parameters 
will  be  placed  on  Serviccs/Products 
Offered  ?  Ruth  Smith,  Natiohai  Tech' 
nical  Information  Service 

1315-1445  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  New 

Technalogies  (a)  Artificial  Intelligence 
and  Natural  Language  Systems,  Dr, 

Alan  Meyrowitz,  Office  of  Naval  Re- 

se?r«h 

1445-1500  BREAK 

1500-1645  Recovering  the  Costs  of  Libraries 

(a)  Whav  should  libraries  charge  ? 
For  What  ? 

Panel  Discussion: 

John  Cummi'Igs'  (Moderator)  •  Navy 

Barbara  Stevens  -  Army 

Brenda  Corbin  -  Navy 

Nancy  Gilbert  -  Army 

Walt  Burgman  -  Air  Force 

Ed  Gier  •  Army 

(b)  What  Services  Could/Should  be 
Priced  ?  What  is  a  Reasonable  Fee/ 
Information  Costs  -  Who  is  Charging; 
What  ?  Betty  Bogart,  Bogart  -  Brociner 
Assoc,,  Inc. 

(c)  What  are  Military  Librarians  Charg¬ 
ing  ?  Alta  Davis,  National  Defense 

University  and  June  Gable,  Strategic 
Systems  Program  Office 

(d)  Establishing  Fees,  Professor  Al¬ 
phonse  F.  Trezza,  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

(e)  Where  will  it  end  ?  What  parameters 
will  be  placed  on  Services/Products 
Offered  ?  Ruth  Smith,  National  Tech¬ 
nical  Information  Service 


1500-1645  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  New 
Technologies 
Softvyart 

(a)  database  Management  Systems  and 
Integrated  Software  Packages,  Dennis 
Griffin,  GS A  Computer  Store 

(b)  Private  Files,  Prof.  Charles  Conaway, 
Florida  State  University 

(c)  Local  Automation  Module  for 
Processing  Classified  Itiformation  and 
the  DoD  Gateway,  Gladys  Cotter,  DTIC 

University  and  June  Gable,  Strategic 
Systems  Program  Office 

(d)  Establishing  Fees,  Professor  Al¬ 
phonse  F.  Trezza,  Florida  State  Univer= 
sity. 

(e)  Where  will  it  end  ?  What  parameters 
will  be  placed  on  Services/Producte 
Offered  ?  Ruth  Smith,  National  Tech- 
nicaljnformation  Service 

1500-1645  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  New 
Technologies 
Software 

(a) *  Database  Management  Systems;and 
integrated  Software  Packages,  Dennis 
Griffin,  GSA  Computer  Store 

(b)  Private  Files,  Prof.  Charles  Cohawjy} 

■  ,  Florida  State  University 

(c)  Lbbai  Automation^  Mbdul?-.  Tor 
Processing  Classified  Information:  And 
die  DpD  Gateway,-  Gladys  Cotter,  DTIC: 

1900  AVVARDS  BANQUET  LUAU 

,  -19  October 

0800-1000  General  Session  IV 

(a)  Icohqmic  Benefits  of  Libraries  Prdf. 
Herbert  S.  While,  Dean  Indiana  Univ. 
Schoj^  of  Library  arid  Irifdrrriation 
Sciences 

(b) ^Gost  Bcriefit  Analysis  and  How  it  is 
-Uwd  in  the  DoD,  Harry  Frick,  Lead 

Iristrucior  for  Economic  Analysis,  Army 
Management  Engineering  TramingrAcU- 
yity 

(c)  Panel  Discussion  on  Cost  Bcriefit 
Analysis  in  DoD  Libraries 

Dfi  Herbert  S.  White  -  Indiana  Univ. 
School  of  Library  and  Iriformatidri 
Sciences-School  of  Library  and  Inform  A 
tipn  Sciences 

Harry  Frick  load  Instructor  for  Ecorib- 
mic  Analysis^  Army  Managmcnt  Engi¬ 
neering  Training  Activity 
Or.  j.  Marshal  Hughes,  Center  Librarian, 
Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center 
j.  Thomas  Russell,  Director,  Natiori^ 
Deferise  Univ.  Library 


PROCTIAM 


lOoO-lOIS  COFFEE  BREAK 

1015-1130  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  New 

technologies  Comlunicat'ons 

(a)  Defense  Data  Network  -  Future 
Implications  and  Costs  to  Libraries, 
Vic  Russel,  Defense  Communications 
Agency 

(b)  Electronic  Mail  and  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  -  Where  are  we  going  Dave 
Norton,  DCA 

1130-1145  joint  and  Combined  Terminology  Pro¬ 

gram  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Janet  Brook-,  OrganizatioF)  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

1145-1200  Business  Meeting  ,  Ruth  -Seidman, 

Air  Force  Geophysics  Laboratory  .Chair¬ 
man  ,  Miiitary  Librarians  Division,.SLA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
WORKSHOP  WRAP-UP 

BETSY  FOX 
Acting  Chairman 
MLW  Executive  Board 

«*«««««* 


GBjECnVES 


•  To  provide  a  forum  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas  relative  to  cost  effectivenessi 

•  To  create  an  awareness  of  cost  saving 
technological  advances. 

•  To  formulate  strategies  for  distributing 
informational  costs. 


Good  morning  and  welcome  to  Florida's 
first  and  finest  district.  Home  of  Naval 
Coastal  Systems  Center,  Navy  Experimental 
Diving  Unit,  Navy  Salvage  Training  Diving 
School,  and  the  ACU-5  Unit. 

It  is  with  distinct  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  greet  you  to  this  28th  Military 
Librarians'  workshop.  My  staff  and  I  have 
worked  many  hours  preparing  for  you  and 
hope  you  will  benefit  from  having  come  to 
this  workshop  in  1984  and  beyond.  As  you 
know,  NCSC  is  sponsoring  this  workshop  and 
we  have  a  committee  of  experts  —  the  NCSC 
Technical  Information  Service  Branch,  who 
say  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  best 
workshops  in  the  28-year  history  of  MLW. 
Some  of  thore  prognosticators  are  here  this 
morning  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  meet 
them:  Mrs.  Deborah  Hines,  Mrs.  Betsy 
Householder,  Mrs.  Laura  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Angelia  Whatley.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  introduce  the  driving  force  and  the 
bottom  line  behind  the  success  of  this 


Myrtle  J.  Rhodes 

Head,  Technical  Information  Services  Branch 
Nava)  Ck>astal  Systems  Center 


workshop  —  my  boss,  Mr.  James  Calvin  Noble.  He  has  supported  our  efforts 


all  the  way.  He  asked  me  this  morning  if  I  would  like  to  be  remembered  for 


what  I  did  or  for  what  I  did  not  do.  Well,  we  will  see  ~  all's  well  that  ends 


well. 


Before  we  talk  about  ending,  let  me  introduce  our  Program  Director  -  Mr. 
Patrick  McConnel  of  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.C. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  cliche  —  behind  every  great  Naval  Center  is  a 
Technical  Director.  Well  NCSC  is  no  different,  for  behind  this  great  center 
is  our  T.D.,  Mr.  Guy  C.  Dilworth,  Jr.  Mr.  Dilworth  has  a  half  dozen  other 
places  he  needs  to  be  this  morning,  but  we  are  fortunate  he  found  time  to  be 
with  us.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  present  to  you  our  Technical  Director, 
Mr.  Guy  C.  Dilworth,  Jr. 
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NAVAL  COASTAL  SYSTEMS  CENTER - PANAMA  clfY,  FLORIDA 


WELCOMING  REMARKS 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is 
gratifying  for  me  to  stand 
before  you  Librarians  from 
Military  installations  around 
the  globe.  We  are  proud  that 
you  chose  the  Naval  Coastal 
Systems  Center  here  in  Panama 
Citv ,  Florida  to  nost  the  MLW 
'84.  Captain  King,  our 
Commanding  Officer  sends 
regrets  that  he  could  not  be 
here  also,  but  prior 
comm’ tments  pre-empted  his 
schedule.  .  .  and  we  might 
call  that  job  security, 
because  when  the  Admirals  come 
to  town  it  is  expedient  to 
have  a  very,  very  flexible 
agenda.  However,  if  there  are 
things  we  can  do  to  assist  you 
while  you  are  here,  please 
don't  hesitate  to  ask.  Our 
aim  is  to  help  make  your  visit 
pleasant,  informative  and 
productive . 


We  are  very  proud  of  our 
Center  and  we  are  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  By  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year  we  hope 
to  have  over  900  full-time 
permanent  employees,  and  a  strength  of  2000  including  military  and  tenants. 
So  you  see  our  best  kept  secret  is  out.  We  are  located  in  the  "Panhandle"  of 
Northwest  Florida  and  most  times  you  must  come  directly  h“re.  .  .  I  mean 
you  don't  pass  through  here.  ,  .  v;e  don't  call  ourselves  the  "gateway"  to 

anywhere,  but  we  do  have  the  world's  most  beautiful  beaches,  so  enjoy 
yourselves.  Our  librarian,  Mrs.  Rhodes  and  her  staff  have  worked  very  hard 
getting  ready  for  you. 


Guy  C.  Dilworth,  Jr. 
Technical  Director 
Naval  Coastal  Systems  Center 


The  following  viewgraphs  will  show  our  mission  areas  and  other  interesting 
facts  about  NCSC. 
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KEYNOTE  SPEAKER 


Biography 

U.S.  Congressman 


MAJOR  R.  OWENS 


Major  R.  Owens  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  In  November,  1982  from  New  Vork’s  12th  Congressional 
District,  created  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  In  the  1982  legislative 
reapportlonmenL  Congressman  Owens'  district  Includes  some 
ncigliborhoods  formerly  represented  by  the  now-retired  Congress- 
woman  Slihley  Chisholm. 

A  member  or  tire  House  Education  and  Labor  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committees,  Congressman  Owens  also  co-chairs 
tlie  House  Fresliman  Caucus  Task  Force  on  Employment.  He  has 
made  a  full-employment-based  economic  recovery  policy  his  main 
legislative  priority. 

His  career  as  a  legislator  began  with  his  1974  election  to  the 
New  York  State  Senate  from  the  Brownsville  and  East  New  York 
sections  of  Brooklyn.  During  the  "fiscal  crisis"  and  Its  aftermath, 
tlien-Senalor  Owens  proved  himself  an  unusually  effective  advo¬ 
cate  on  behalf  of  a  broad  range  of  proven  social  programs.  He 
chaired  tlie  Senate  Day  Care  Task  Force  and  served  on  the  Senate 
Finance  and  Social  Services  Committees,  among  others. 

Major  Owens'  experience  In  government  also  Includes  six 
years  of  distinguished  servire  as  Commissioner  of  New  York  City's 
Community  Development  Agency,  in  charge  of  ail  the  city's  anti- 
poverty  programs.  Appointed  by  Mayor  Lindsay  In  the  mid-sixties, 
he  was  described  as  "the  most  capable  and  canny"  of  all  New  York's 
neighborhood-based  antipoverty  program  directors. 

A  librarian  by  profession.  Congressman  Owens  also  Is 
Involved  with  a  number  of  Issues  affecting  libraries.  He  has  been 
a  leader  In  the  fight  against  tlie  effort  to  require  that  llbrar  es  be 
contracted  out  rather  than  be  performed  by  employees  of  federal 
agencies,  etc.  Congressman  Owens  holds  a  Mas-ers  degree  In 
Library  Science  from  Atlanta  University,  was  an  Adjunct  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Library  Science  and  Director  of  the  Community  Media 
Program  at  Columbia  University,  and  was  Community  Coordi¬ 
nator  at  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  one  of  the  largest  systems 
in  tile  country.  In  1979  he  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
national  Wliitc  House  Conference  on  Libraries. 

A  1956  graduate  of  Morehouse  College  In  Atlanta, 
Congressman  Owens  was  born  In  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  has 
three  sons  and  has  made  his  home  In  Brooklyn  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 
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KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 


Good  morring  Mr.  Dilworth, 

NCSC  Tf;chnical  Director, 
chair-persons,  and  fellow 
librarians.  First  I  would 
like  to  thank  Mrs.  Rhodes  for 
inviting  me  to  appear  as  your 
keynote  speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  chat  I  am  impriosed  by 
the  program  you  I’.'d  out  for 
this  23th  Militar''  Librarians' 

Workshop.  I  ani  also  impressed 
with  your  the  i-e  and  the 
overall  goals  that  you  have 
set  for  this  workshop. 

Being  a  librarian,  the  first 
librarian  elected  to  Congress, 

I  )iave  of  ourse  been  invited 
to  visit  many  difft.^nt  types 
of  libraries  and  Washington  is 
full  of  them...  all  kinds  of 
libraries  exist  there.  In 
moving  around  I  ’  'c  picked  up 
some  very  interesting 

tidbits . 

I  learned  that  the  Library  of  Congress  when  it  was  built,  was  one  of  the  ^ew 
projects  that  came  in  under  cost;  there  were  no  cost  overruns.  I  would  lot 
have  retained  that  fact  if  it  had  not  been  for  th.-  J  act  that  few  days  later  in 
visiting  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  the  samn  fact  came  out.  When  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  was  built,  they  turned  money  back  to  the 
government,  not  only  were  there  no  cost  overruiis.  they  came  in  under  the 
budget  and  turned  money  back,  even  built  an  additional  installation  with  some 
of  the  money  that  was  left  over.  I  say  that  to  1?"  you  know  it  is  part  of  the 
tradition  of  librarians  to  be  very  careful  with  money,  to  manage  things  well. 
All  across  the  country  you  will  find  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities 

experiencing  enormous  scandal  and  universities  that  have  cost  problems, 
generally,  the  libraries  are  managed  well.  Very  seldom,  almost  never,  have 
you  heard  of  a  librarian  mismanaging  funds.  Neither  malfeasance  nor 

misfeasance  nor  incompetence.  We  seem  to  have  a  reputation  for  doing  a  very 
good  job  of  management — pretty  thorough,  very  cost  effective,  cost  efficient, 
etc.  I  say  this  to  warn  you  that  this  doesn't  seem  to  i.ave  mattered  much. 
When  budget  allocations  are  made  we  have  not  been  rewarded  oi  recogni/.ed  for 
that  very  often.  It  seems  that  just  the  opposite  appears  to  be  true,  that 
when  the  budget  makers  and  decision  makers  are  in  process  and  they  have  to 

make  cuts,  they  begin  to  chew  away  at  the  library  budge Library  budget 

systems  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from  budget  cutting,  so  3c  is  not  he  who 
has  the  most  cost  effective,  cost  efficient  system  or  docs  the  best  job  in 
management,  obviously,  who  gets  rewarded  at  times  when  there  are  problems. 


Major  R.  Owens 
U.  S.  Congressman 


Remember  that!.  Remember  that  the  problem  may  be  a  problem  of  power.  You 
invited  a  politican  to  address  you  this  morning,  I  think  you  wanted  .to  know  or 
have  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  power — the  way  it  fits  into  this  whole  matter. 
Some  other  Vvashington  tidbits  that  distress  me,  relate  to  the  fact  that  the 
Madison  Wing  of  the  NeW  Madison  Building  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (very 
beautiful  building,  librarians  all  over  the  country  are  proud  of  it)  was 
almost  stolen,  taken  away  to  become  office  space  for  the  House  of 
Representatives-  My  leader, "Tip"0'Neal,  and  his  crew  were  stopped  only  by  the 
patricians  in  the  Senate,  from  taking  that  building  and  making  it  an  office 
building.  That's  the  kind  of  problem  that  I  think  libraries  have.  Also  the 
library  for  the  House  of  Representatives  was  banned  to  the  basement  some  time 
ago — in  the  basement,  almost  a  dungeon.  It  gives  some  idea  of  a  bigger 
problem  that  we  are  encountering  and  have  not  encountered  until  this  year. 

So  I  come  to  you  with  credentials  of  a  librarian  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  librarian.  I  do  run  into  situations  in  Congress  where  people 
say  you  were  a  librarian  and  I  say,  I  am  a  librarian,  that's  my  profession 
just  as  you  are  a  lawyer,  most  of  them  are  lawyers,  and  that's  your 
profession.  They  always  quickly  refer  to  one  of  two  doctors  up  north  of  you 
in  Georgia,  as  "doctor"  and  no  one  hesitates  to  call  him  a  doctor  and  he 
doesn't  hesitate  to  identify  himself  as  a  doctor,  so  1  don't  hesitate  to 
identify  myself  as  a  librarian.  1  think  one  of  the  problems  we  have  is  that 
(I  think  1  w’-ote  this  in  1976  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
"Library  Journal"  when  they  asked  me  to  do  an  article)  there  is  a  collection 
of  information  specialist  out  there  who  are  constantly  proliferating  and  will 
not  want  to  call  themselves  librarians  and  will  run  away  from  the  title  of 
librarian.  We  do  have  numerous  people  who  are  librarians  as  far  as  function 
is  concerned,  but  the  last  thing  they  want  is  to  have  themselves  identified  as 
such.  Information  specialists,  information  engineers,  information 

administrators,  all  kinds  of  people  are  carrying  out  the  functions  who  for 
•  arious  reasons,  political,  budget,  payroll,  or  classification  reasons  will 
not  like  to  be  called  librarians.  I  hope  that  you  will  r.esist  the  tendency  of 
fragmentation  within  the  library  field.  Special  librarians  often  don't  like 
to  be  classified  with  other  librarian,  either.  You  are  special  librarians. 
The  problems  I  have  with  that  as  a  politician  is  this:  why  not  be  a  librarian 
and  identify  with  the  50,000  of  us,  I  don't  know  the  exact  figure  now  but  most 
of  the  American  Library  Association  conventions  produce  approximately  15,000 
to  20,000  people  when  they  come  to  New  York  City,  so  the  number  of  bona  fide 
librarians  carrying  the  title  ■  certainly  is  upward  of  50,000.  In  political 
terms  that  represents  a  possible  critical  mass.  I  would  rather  identify  with 
that  kind  of  mass  and  understand  there  is  a  need  to  emphasize  the  few  things 
that  we  have  in  common,  whether  you  are  special  or  public,  or  university, 
school,  children  or  whatever — the  things  we  have  in  common  should  hold  us 
together  and  use  that  as  a  basis  for  attacking  the  basic  problems  that  we  are 
having. 

The  basic  problem  is  the  problem  of  public  perception,  public  image,  which 
translates  into  a  political  problem.  Political  in  terms  of  those  who  make 
decisions  and  have  power  always  downgrade  the  library  function,  always 
downgrade  the  information  function.  It  is  in^ortant  that  we  not  have  the 
information  function  and  the  library  function  downgraded,  not  so  much  because 
we  want  to  defend  our  professional  reputation  and  v.  r  professional  status;  it 
is  important  because  in  this  society,  this  very  complex  society  of  ours,  in 
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the  age  of  information,  we  need  to  make  everybody  else  understand  the  critical 
functions  of  libraries,  the  critical  functions  of  the  information  services. 

Where  is  the  lubricating  oil  that  makes  the  whole  system  run?  As  far  as 
research  and  development  and  functioning  in  any  area  where  you  have  people  who 
are  information  literate,  you  have  highly  literate,  information  literate 
people.  Paul  Zurkowski,  head  of  the  Information  Industry  Society,  defines 
information  literacy:  a  person  is  information  literate  when  he  knows  the 

value  of  information  and  in  doing  his  work  knows  how  to  use  it.  So  your  whole 
operation  here  is  filled  with  people  who  are  highly  literate  in  terms  of  how 
to  use  information,  and  need  information,  and  make  use  (I  am  sure)  of  the 
information  services  that  you  have.  The  glue,  the  lubricating  oil  that  holds 
It  all  together  are  your  information  services.  And  we  would  like  to  see  that 
understood,  but  it  is  not  understood  automatically,  just  as  automatically  we 
don't  get  rewarded  for  being  cost  efficient,  cost  effective,  or  coming  in 
under  the  budget,  in  terms  of  various  projects  that  we  are  involved  in.  There 
is  a  need  to  be  united  and  to  use  our  unity  to  amass  whatever  professional 
know-how  we  need  to  start  a  public  relations  campaign.  And  beyond  that  to 
keep  it  going  and  to  impact  upon  those  people  to  cause  them  to  understand  what 
should  be  obvious.  It  should  be  obvious  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  when 
Aristotle  broke  with  the  tradition  of  philosophers  and  decided  that  everything 
was  worth  his  study.  Before  that  Plato  and  the  others  only  studied  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful — you  could  only  study  things  and  talk  about  things 
in  certain  logistical  constructs  and  all  theoretical  terms.  Mathematics  and 
philosophy  were  born  out  of  that  tradition.  The  empirical  sciences  came  out 
of  Aristotle's  assumption  that  everything  is  worthy  of  study;  study  the  ants, 
study  the  dirt,  study  the  air,  study  everthing. .Once  you  start  making  that 
assumption,  that  everything  is  worthy  of  study,  Chen  the  crucial  thing  in 
civilization  is,  how  we  keep  a  record  of  what  we  study  and  how  we  keep  the 

records  of  the  results,  and  how  rapidly  are  we  going  to  have  access  Co  those 

results.  That's  what  moves  civilization  forward.  You  can  have  geniuses  in 
any  era  or  any  period,  enormous  numbers  of  geniuses.  If  they  don't  transmit 
it,  if  It  is  not  made  available  in  a  way  which  allows  other  people  to  pick  up 
on  it  and  use  it,  then  civilization  does  not  go  forward.  I  need  not  talk  to 
you  about  the  great  exponential  factor  in  information  generation,  how  much 
information  is  being  generated  now,  how  every  year  it  doubles  and  on  and  on. 
The  amount  becomes  enormous.  So  you  not  only  need  people  who  are  able  to 
store  information,  to  acquire  it,  to  catalog  it,  etc.,  you  need  people  who  are 
very  skiilea  in  retrieving  it.  And  not  only  retrieving  it,  you  need 
people — librarians — at  very  high  levels  in  policy-making  bodies  who  can 
constantly  have  an  input  in  showing  these  needs  to  those  who  are  making 
decisions,  whether  they  are  technical  or  scientific  decisions  or  social  and 
political  decisions.  Those  who  are  making  decisions  need  to  have  someone 

available  at  a  high  level  who  has  an  input  and  relay  the  impact  of  information 
a.id  the  information  gathering  function,  and  how  they  can  use  information 

better  to  maiiu  decisions.  The  tragedy  is  that  we  don't  have  those  people  at 

those  high  levels.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  not  a  librarian;  the  head  of 
the  National  Library  of  Washington  is  not  a  librarian;  you  have  to  go  down  to 
levels  on  your  organization  chart  before  you  reach  a  librarian  in  a 
decision-making  position.  Those  are  political  problems.  It's  not  that  they 
are  not  needed.  The  universities  began  to  recognize  this  some  time  ago, 

university  librarians  were  upgraded  and  recorded  the  kind  of  role  in  the 
overall  decision-making  process  that  they  deserved.  Some  university 

librarians  even  became  university  presidents. 
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1  started  this  way  because  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
technical  descussion;  I  am  not  an  accountant;  I  am  not  even  up  on  the 
literature  in  the  field  in  terms  of  some  of  the  things  you  will  be  discussing 
as  librarians,  but  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a 
distressing  year  in  Washington  with  respect  to  libraries.  Washington  is  the 
pinnacle  of  librarianship  in  terms  of  the  highest  paid  librarians  and  the  most 
specialized  kinds  of  libraries,  and  what  happens  there  is  very  important  to 
the  library  field  as  a  whole.  Of  course  when  I  say  Washington,  I  don't  just 
mean  the  geographical  location  of  Washington,  I  mean  all  of  you,  too,  who  are 
on  the  Federal  payroll  because  whatever  happens  in  the  Federal  structure  with 
respect  to  libraries  directly  affects  all  of  you,  all  of  us  who  are  related. 

A  distressing  fact  in  A-76  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  Federal  librarians,  and  I  am  a  politician,  remember,  and  former 
commissioner  of  a  city  agency  in  New  York  City  and  saw  contracting-out  a  long 
time  ago.  Contracting-out  is  a  way  to  give  patronage  to  those  people  you  want 
to  give  patronage  to  without  going  through  the  civil  service  system — away 
around  the  civil  service  system  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  etc. 
Contracting-out  is  a  Republican  in^'ention.  Traditionally,  the  civil  service 
has  belonged  to  the  Democrats  and  hiring  people  and  putting  people  on  the 
payroll,  paying  out  your  patronage  in  that  way  has  been  a  Democratic 
tradition.  Along  came  John  Lindsey,  who  was  a  Republican  when  he  started  and 
out  of  touch  with  all  the  Democratic  clubs,  and  he  introduced  contracting-out 

on  a  large  scale  in  New  York  City.  Using  consulting  firms,  massive  use  of 

them  is  a  way  of  getting  to  those  people  who  are  your  supporters  the  things 
you  wanted  to.  Sometimes  it  works  and  they  do  a  good  job  and  sometimes  not. 
In  general  it  did  not  work.  Ccntracting-out  works  well  only  when  you  have 
some  specific  function  you  want  to  zero  in  on;  only  when  you  have  a  need  to 

have  objectivity  outside  the  system,  have  somebody  looking  in  who  is  not 

involved.  In  a- number  of  places  it  does  work  but  in  general,  in  terms  of  the 
ongoing  functions  of  any  need,  contracting-out  is  a  disaster.  But  you  have  an 
administration  here  that  wants  to  get  around  all  those  civil  servants  and  get 
plums  to  those  people  they  want  to  get  them  to,  so  you  have  contracting-out. 
It  becomes  absurb  when  you  throw  librarian  into  A-76,  but  obviously  there  are 
some  services  which  are  very  easy  to  justify. 

How  librarians  and  library  functions  got  thrown  in  there  (A-76)  makes  an 
interesting  story.  When  they  explain  it,  it's  an  unfortunate  matter.  Some 
librarians  made  the  mistake,  or  in  the  process  of  being  effective  and 
efficient,  etc.,  librarians  and  some  libraries  in  the  Federal  system  in 
Washington  and  somewhere  else  contracted  out  some  of  their  functions  in  the 
past  before  the  present  administration  came  into  power.  Clerical  functions, 
some  of  the  cataloging,  some  other  various  things  and  1  suppose  it  just  made 
sense;  we  still  do  it  (contracting-out)  at  every  level.  But  the  fact  that 
librarians  had  done  that,  put  them  in  a  category  of  possible  contract-ou^ 
functions  and  also  they  got  labeled  under  "commercial"  activities.  Libraries 
and  commercial  activities  got  contracted  out.  I  can  see  the  mistake  and  why 
it  was  make,  but  we  have  had  numerous  testimonies  to  the  contrary,  presented 
positions  and  all  kinds  of  logic  and  they  refused  to  correct  tnat  mistake.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  they  refused  to  correct  that  mistake  is  because  they 
would  like  to  move  more  into  the  area  of  "professional"  services,  away  from.  " 
commercial"  activities  like  the  janitorial  services,  repair  services,  etc. 
They  would  like  to  do  that  and  this  is  an  opening  and  librarians  can  be 
politically  trampled  on.  This  is  a  group  that  has  no  power;  this  is  a  group 
that  they  think  can  be  trampled  on;  it's  not  by  accident. 
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As  I  said,  this  has  been  a  depressing  year  in  Washington. .  .that' s  my 
perception.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  it  comes  at  a  time  also  when  they  are 
reclassifying  librarians,  downgrading  them  in  the  process  of  reclassification, 
(some  people  say,  "well  they  are  doing  that  to  a  number  of  other  people, 
too").  I  don't  think  you  will  find  in  any  other  group  a  list  of  people  being 
reclassified  who  are  so  definitely  a  profession  and  who  have  set  up 
professional  standards  and  been  established  by  a  professional  group.  I  don't 
think  you  are  going  to  find  that. 

The  two  together,  the  A-76  and  the  reclassification,  linked  to  the  fact  that 
the  one  manifestation  of  the  support  of  the  government  or  the  government's 
attitude  toward  the  libraries  ii  general,  is  public  perception.  The 
government,  of  course,  as  you  know  sponsors  lots  of  library  activities  chat 
are  not  necessarily  understood  by  the  public.  But  the  public  perception  is 
reflected  in  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  That's  the  one  that 
touches  the  most  people,  gets  the  most  publicity  and  for  that  one,  this 

administration  chose  to  put  zero  in  the  budget.  It  has  been  the  determination 
of  Congress  that  has  kept  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  funded- 
Of  course,  it's  not  a  matter  of  economy;  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  power. 
It's  not  a  matter  of  economy  because  the  entire  cost  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  for  its  whole  21  or  22  years  of  history  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  old  aircraft  carrier.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  new  B-1  that 
costs  $3.5  billion,  but  the  old  one  that  costs  a  little  less.  So  it's  not  a 

matter  of  money;  $400  million  is  about  as  much  as  we  can  get  into  the  budget 

on  this  go  round  for  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  down  from  the 
$600  million  from  the  last  year  of  the  Carter  Administration.  But  even  the 
$700  million  you  see,  in  terms  of  Federal  cost,  you  are  talking  about  a  tiny 
amount  of  money.  But  it's  not  the  money,  it's  the  perception.  This  is  a 

function  that  the  public  really  does  not  understand  or  appreciate.  It's  the 
perception  that  we  can  always  go  after  anything  relating  to  libraries.  It  is 
a  dangerous  perception! 

So  I  come  here  this  morning  against  that  background.  Of  course,  it.  didn't 
help  the  public  perception,  that  study  called  A  Nation  at  Risk  which  was  about 
the  educational  apparatus  of  our  country  and  needing  to  "create  a  learning 
society,  a  learning  society  where  we  have  education  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave."  That's  a  beautiful  statment.  I  read  A  Nation  at  Risk  and  the 
library  was  mentioned  only  twice  in  that  study  about  a  "learning"  society.  No 
librarian  was  included  on  the  Commission  that  put  out  the  report.  It  is 
another  indication  of  how  backward  we  are.  Even  the  most  educated  people, 
even  the  people  who  use  information  all  the  time,  seem  to  think  it  comes  from 
heaven.  They  don't  understand.  The  system  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  What 
would  happed  if  the  terrorists  should  wipe  out  our  system,  a  syscen.  like  OTIC? 

What  if  the  terrorists  should  wipe  that  out,  or  what  if  they  go  further  and 
wipe  out  the  system  and  the  materials?  What  impact  would  that  have  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  our  defense  capabilities,  or  the  whole 
research  and  development  effort?  How  long  would  it  take  to  replace  that? 
Could  it  be  replaced?  The  whole  question  of  what  would  happen  if  terrorists 
were  to  destroy  our  Federal  information  systems  is  not  an  idle  one.  Let's  not 
think  only  among  ourselves  oi.  those  terms, but  how  do  we  get  that  message 
across  to  others  within  the  system  and  to  the  larger  policy-making  group 
outside,  my  colleagues  in  Congress? 
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It  was  also  another  distressing  low  point  that  when  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  its  meager  $400  million  for  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  was  being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  group  that,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  pushed  for  a  line  veto  by  the  President  allowing  the  President  to 
go  into  the  budget  and  veto  anything  he  wants  to  veto,  chose  chat  moment  to 
offer  a  resolution  saying,  "let's  take  this  particular  bill  and  make  an 
example  of  it,.  We  will  support  the  bill  if  you  attach  a  line  veto  provision, 
so  if  the  President  deems  it  unnecessary  to  really  spend  this  money  he  can 
veto  It.  Let's  do  that  as  an  experiment  on  libraries."  The  fact  chat  they 
chose  that  moment  is  another  indication  that  we  have  very  much  of  a  power 
problem  and  a  perception  pro'  lem — chat  we  are  very  weak,  not  understood  and 
not  appreciated. 

What  would  happen  if  all  cne  libraries  got  contracted  out  this  year,  or  new 
year?  And  a  few  years  later  all  of  the  private  owners  of  those  information 
systems  and  libraries  decided  they  wanted  to  double  the  orices?  Or  what  if 
they  decided  chat  they  did  not  want  to  do  business  with  t  ^  government  anymore 
because  other  governments  pay  more'?  Who  owns  information?  We  already  have  a 
serious  situation.  Who  owns  some  of  the  abstract  services  that  we  cannot  do 
without,  the  scientific  abstract  services  that  are  not  government  owned?  They 
are  not  necessarily  owned  by  private  corporations — they  are  owned  by 
non-profit  groups,  but  they  are  still  private,  non-profit  groups.  Who  owns 
the  business  abstracts,  biological  abstracts,  and  all  the  various  engineering 
abstracts?  wno  owns  those?  What  control  does  the  government  have  over  those 
groups  and  what  happens  if  they  decide  (those  private,  non-profit  groups 
suddenly  get  "evil")  and  decide  they  want  to  take  their  information  back  and 
don't  allow  you  to  utilize  it?  Those  are  basis  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked. 

1  don't  chink  we  shoula  be  insecure  refugees  (I  am  talking  about  the  library 
profession  as  a  who'ie).  We  should  not  be  insecure  refugees  at  a  time  when  our 
services  are  most  needed.  It  is  obvius  that  as  this  society  becomes  more 
complex  and  information  keeps  exploding,  we  are  more  necessary  than  ever 
before . 

The  age  of  information  is  nere,  r.as  been  here  for  some  time,  and  in  the  age  of 
information  librarians  should  not  be  treated  as  second-class  citizens.  There 
IS  no  justification  for  chat.  We  are  needed.  If  we  were  to  withdraw  our 
soriftcesy  this  society  would  be  in  great  turmoil.  There  would  be  a  great 
problem  created.  So  we  should  not.  We  should  take  the  initiative  and  make  it 
known  that  we  are  very  much  needed  and  we  demand  to  be  recognized  in  places  we 
acserve  to  be  within  the  system. 

Against  this  'oackdrop,  against  these  rather  depressing  developments  all  year 
long,  cams  the  request  chat  1  come  and  speak  here,  and  along  with  that,  a 
oriel ing  and  some  background  information  which  has  certainly  picked  up  my 
spirits  a  great  deal.  1  was  very  excited  about  one  piece  of  information  I 
received  in  preparation  for  coming  here.  It's  '"ailed  Use  and  Value  of  the 
Defense  technical  Information  Center  Products  and  Services,  a  study  that  was 
done  by  King  Research  Associates  and  issued  in  June  1983.  I  am  sure  most  of 
you  are  probably  fam.iliar  with  it.  It  is  a  study  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  DTIC  products  and  services,  exactly  what  it  says.  Beautiful  study,  very 
exciting  to  read  and  follow.  The  value  of  DTIC  information  product.-  and 
services  ..s  consioered  from  two  perspectives:  the  user,  expressed  in  terms  of 
willingness  to  pay;  and  the  funder,  expressed  in  terms  of  savings  resulting 
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from  access  co  Department  of  Defense  technical  reports.  The  value  of  DTIC 
services  is  estimated  at  $367  million  from  the  u^ers  perspective.  From  the 
funders  perspective  (the  agency)  in  terms  of  savings  achieved  by  having  the 
services,  the  value  is  estimated  at  $37.5  billion  -  a  hundred  times  the  value 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  user.  These  services  (DTIC)  are  made  available  by 
the  government  in  order  to  get  a  better  result  and  a  better  product  from  the 
scientist,  researcher,  etc.  This  report  states  that  if  you  compare  DTIC 
services  and  buying  this  service  outside  if  it  was  really  available  outside 
(which  is  a  crucial  point  since  all  of  it  is  not  available  outside),  you  would 
still  hdve  value  measured  in  this  way:  the  difference  between  what  it  would 
cost  to  buy  this  service  commercially  and  what  it  costs  from  an  agency  of  the 
government.  Its  value,  $77  million  from  the  perspective  of  the  government, 
would  cost  $8.3  billion  to  buy  from  other  sources. 

Now ,  why  am  I  frantic?  Because  you  have  a  situation  here  in  the  Defense 

Technical  Information  Center  study.  This  study  does  what  we  have  not  been 

able  to  get  done  anywhere  else;  it  quantifies.  However  they  may  debate  and 
disagree  with  findings,  it  quantities  and  talks  in  concrete  terms  of  the  value 
of  information  services,  the  value  of  librarians  and  the  library  function.  It 
will  be  useful  not  onlj  within  this  context,  but  it  begins  to  allow  us  to  talk 
about  quantifying  that  value  in  other  places.  It  gives  us  an  example.  You 
have  a  situation  that  is  all  related;  you  (librarians)  provide  service.  In  my 
classes  at  Columbia  Library  School,  1  used  a  little  exercise  related  to  public 
libraries  by  having  the  students  list,  who  are  the  people  who  need 
information;  who  are  the  people  wh^  know  that  they  need  information  and  will 
make  use  of  it  when  it  is  provided;  who  are  the  people  who  can  pay  for 
information;  who  are  the  people  who  have  power  to  get  information;  and  who  are 
those  who  cannot  pay.  And  when  they  lined  up  the  columns,  they  often  would 
not  break  out  right.  Those  who  need  information  the  most  in  many  cases  in  the 
public  sector  are  not  able  to  pay  for  it  or  they  don't  have  the  power  to  get 
it.  The  most  literate  people  in  our  whole  society,  people  who  need 
information  and  know  they  need  it,  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  Defense 
Technical  Information  Center.  It  is  available  already  and  it  is  a  first 
quality  service.  Even  if  it  were  not  the  high  quality  service  that  it  is 
(having  beer,  established  by  some  librarian  and  other,,  folks  years  ago),  it 
cer  ainly  is  a  magnificient  service  and  you  can  use  this  quantifying  study. 
You  could  make  the  "quantification"  aspects  of  the  study  the  value  of  it.  It 
is  invaluable  in  our  fight  to  get  that  recognition  which  must  be  achieved  for 
librarians.  It  is  a  weapon  to  used  for  all  librarians. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  study  can  be  used  in  many,  many  different 
ways.  There  are  some  things  that  they  don't  do  that  1  would  like  to  see  done 
in  some  additional  studies.  I  would  like  to  see  studies  which  would  take  this 
as  a  btSis  and  to  on  and  com.pare  similar  kinds  of  information  services  in 
lapan.  What  aoes  Japan  do  for  its  defense  establishments,  its  industrial 
establishments,  in  terms  of  information  services?  I  would  like  to  sec 
quantifying  studies  which  would  compare  the  state  of  the  art  of  some 
countries.  And  certainly,  just  as  we  compare  everything  else  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  maybe  the  CIA  has  done  it  already,  study  similar  operations  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Let's  compare  what  kinds  of  services  they  have  versus  our 
services.  Then  we  are  able  to  make  an  even  greater  case  for  what  the 
function,  value,  and  role  of  information  services  and  the  library  function  is 
in  a  complex  civilized  society. 


A  very  important  point  that  is  not  expanded  in  this  study  I  must  take  note  of 
because  at  the  heart  of  the  A-76  problem  is  this  question  that  I  raised 
before:  WPat  happens  when  you  contract  out  library  and  information  services? 
There  are  many  pioblems  of  A-76  contracting  out  library  services,  but  one  of 
the  problems  is  that  you  don't  contract  somnething  out  as  intimate,  as 

confidential  as  the  library  or  information  services  which  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  whole  decisicn-making  process.  You  would  not  contract  out  your  budget 
director,  for  example.  Nobody  would  think  of  contracting  out  the  function  of 
the  budget  director,  so  the  information  function  should  not  be  contracted  out 
because  that  is  as  confidential,  in  my  opinion.  But  the  Neanderthals  have  not 
seen  that  yet.  So  let's  focus  on  a  more  practical  situation — that  is,  when 
you  contract  out,  who  ov;ns  information  and  what  happens  to  it  during  the  time 
It  IS  in  the  hands  of  the  private  contractors?  Maybe  it  will  stay  there 
forever,  but  very  few  private  contracts  operate  that  way.  A  private 

contractor  has  five  years.  What  happens  if  you  make  the  decision  to  take  it 

back,  It's  not  working,  and  you  want  it  back?  They  own  it.  Whatever  they 

have  done  in  chose  five  years,  the  own  it.  Are  they  under  any  obligation  to 
give  It  back  to  you?  What  happens  if  you  want  another  contractor?  Will  they 
transfer,  one  private  competitor  transfer  his  information  and  what  he  has 

accumulated  as  a  result  of  chat  contract  and  that  function,  will  they  transfer 
It  to  the  other  private  competitor?  That's  bad  business.  So  the  impact  of 
that  cumulative  process  is  no  small  matter. 

In  a  footnoe  in  the  DTIC  study,  they  state  that  the  discussion  of  value  and 
dollar  figures  put  on  it  represent  value  realized  in  a  particular  year,  1982, 
oased  on  use  of  the  total  DTIC  Data  Base.  Thus  the  investment  necessary  to 
generate  these  levels  of  value  includes  both  1982  expenditures  and  earlier 

expenditures  in  collecting  and  process  the  total  DTIC  collection.  That 

argument  can  be  used  by  people  who  want  to  show  that  it  actually  costs  more 
than  we  say'  it  does  and  that  the  value  is  less,  but  my  point  is  that  you 

cannot  diminish  the  value  of  this  information  data  base.  Some  things  are 

priceless  and  what  it  is  saying  here,  almost,  is  that  you  are  dealing  with 

something  that  cannot  be  replicated.  It  becomes  priceless  because  what  has 

been  accumulated  over  tfie  years,  the  system  that  has  been  built  up  over  the 
years,  and  the  materials  in  that  system,  would  take  forever  to  try  to 

replicate.  And  as  you  know,  some  things  cannot  be  replaced,  so  they  are 

destroyed — they  just  don't  exisi.  anywhere  else. 

So  cnese  are  the  arguments  that  A-76  cannot  answer.  But  we  must  bring  home 
that  we  are  playing  with  dynamite.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  situation  when  we 
give  C'Ut  to  the  prxvate  sector  vital  inf o^mation .  It's  a  whole  process  we  are 
handing  over,  breaKing  continuity,  and  making  it  impossible  for  the  future  to 
guarantee  any  reliaoie  continuity  in  the  information  stream. 

What  I  am  saving  is  that  the  vital  nature  of  the  library  function,  the 
information  function,  maiees  it  very  important  that  we  consicer  it  the  duty  of 
every  librarian  .of  any  kind,  special  or  otherwise,  to  unite  with  other 
librarians  and  try  to  get  this  argument  across:  there  are  certain  things  that 
only  librarians  know  are  important,  only  librarians  know  the  value  of.  We 
must  assert  ourselves;  wc  must  be  more  agressive  as  well  as  united  to  drive 
home  the  fact  that  there  are  things  that  cannot  be  done  if  we  expect  to  have 
information  systems  to  support  the  advance  of  our  society  or  to  support  the 
defense  of  our  country.  In  Plato's  Republic  there  is  the  whole  basic  argument 
on  "what  is  lustice."  Tne  answer  comes  down  to  justice  is  that  which  exists 
in  a  society  when  the  society  recognizes  that  the'  role  of  everybody  in  that 
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society  IS  important.  Ihe  role  ot  the  King,  the  role  of  the  soliders,  the 
role  of  the  artisans,  the  craftsmen,  everybody  has  an  important  role.  You 
cannot  assign  low  priority  to  anybody;  they  just  have  different  roles,  but  low 
priority  is  a  concept  that  does  not  exist.  Libraries  are  not  a  low  priority 
activity,  libraries  are  not  a  low  energy  activity,  they  are  not  a  low 
fjroduction,  activity,  a  low  result  activity.  They  have  a  very  vital  part  in 
the  total  priority.  We  are  keepers  of  the  memory  box  and  the  collective  brain 
of  a  vital  civilized  society.  The  past  experiences  of  a  civilization  can  not 
be  recalled;  there  has  to  be  some  system  for  making  those  past  experiences 
available — they  have  to  be  organized.  Therefore,  we  librarians  assume  a  very 
important  role,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  wage  a  crusade  to  enlighten  our 
superior,  to  enlighten  the  public  in  general  and  to  enlighten  the  members  of 
Congress  that  this  is  a  vital  function.  No  civilization  can  go  forward 

without  properly  recognizing,  recording  and  preserving  its  experiences. 

1  hope  that  you  will  remember  that  in  the  process  of  being  thorough, 

efficient,  and  effective,  as  we  librarians  always  are,  you  will  not  neglect 
the  need  to  carry  our  case  before  the  public,  to  organize  politically,  to 

maintain  that  bond  of  unity  with  a  bigger  community  of  librarians,  and  to  have 
some  political  impact  out  the  1  came  as  a  politician  as  well  as  a 

librarian  and  I  hope  that  some  of  the  things  I  have  said  here  will  be  useful. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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RECORDER  SUMMARY 


:  Library  Cost  Models 


CONSULJANi':  Robert  R.  V.  Widerklier 

ATTENDI'^ES;  150 


VISUAL  AIDS:  12  overhead  viewgraphs  &  handouts 

OBJECTIVE:  Xo  help  librarians  to  use  cost  models  that  will  help  them 

in  making  a  wide  range  of  decisions,  ranging  from  day  to  day 
operations  to  long  range  planning  decisions. 

SUMMARY: 

The  speaker  broke  his  session  into  five  parts. 

1.  Definition  of  models,  cost  models 

2.  Categories  of  cost 

2.1  One  time/recurring 

2.2  Direct/  indirect 

2.3  Fixed/  variable 

2.4  Relevant/  irrevelant  cost 


3.  Application  of  cost  models  to  library  decisions 

3.1  Conversion  to  which  new  technology  1 

3.2  Impact  of  pricing  policies  on  cost  recovery? 

3.3  A- 76:  Perform  inhouse  or  contract  out? 

3.4  Subscribe  to  or  borrow  a  periodical? 

3.5  Convert  bound  paper  back  files  to  microfiche  ? 

4.  A  costing  methodology 

4.1  Define  objectives  of  the  cost  analysis 

4.2  Specify  the  system  and  alternatives  of  interest 

4.3  Identify  and  structure-  the  cost  components 

4.4  Identify  sources  of  information  for  estimating  the  cost  components 

4.5  Identify  or  develop  methods  for  data  collection  and  analysis 

4.6  Collect,  analyze  data 

4.7  Estimate  cost,  perform  sensitivity  analyses,  report  findings 

4.8  Refine  as  appropriate 


5.  Discussion 

5.1  Croup  was  l)roken  down  into  tliree  groups:  (1)  Academic  librarians 
(2)  Technical  librarians;  and  (3)  general  11’  rarians.  The  Technical 
librarians  were  so  large  that  they  were  broke.,  down  into  six 
additional  groups 

5.2  Groups  were  supposed  to  identify  up  to  three  current  cost  model 
problems  that  needed  attention  in  their  respective  libraries.  They 
were  to  use  part  4,  "A  Costing  methodology "to  deal  with  these  problems. 
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LIBRARY  COST  MOOLLS 


Robeit  R.V.  Wic-derkher 
King  Research,  Inc. 


Cost  models  can  assist  librarians  and  managers  in  making  a  wide 
range  of  decisions,  ranging  from  day-to-day  operational  decisions  using 
existing  resources,  to  long  range  planning  decisions  involving  the 
installation  of  new  technologies. 

After  reviewing  some  basic  cost  concepts,  several  applications  of 
library  cost  models  will  be  discussed.  These  applications  include  the 
following: 

o  selection  of  new  technology  for  future  library  operations, 

o  the  inpact  on  library  costs  and  revenues  of  different  pricing 
policies  for  different  library  products  and  services, 

o  an  A-76  study;  to  perform  selected  library  functions  in-house 
or  to  contract  them  cut, 

o  deciding  whether  to  subscribe  to  or  to  borrow  a  particular 
periodical  title, 

o  the  impact  on  cost  and  space  of  converting  backfiles  of  bound 
volumes  to  microform. 

Finally,  a  methodology  for  developing  and  refining  a  suitable  cost  model  to 
support  library  decision  making  will  be  described. 


hi 


COITJITi 

GENERAL  SESSION  I  -  LIERAK:  COST  MODELS 


Definition  of  Models,  Cost  Models 


Categories  of  Cost 


2.1  one  time/recurring 

2.2  direct/ indirect 

2.3  fixed/variable 

2.4  relevant/irrelevant  cx>sts 


Application  of  Cost  Models  to  Library  Decisions 


3.1  Conversion  to  which  new  technology? 

3.2  Impact  of  pricing  policies  on  cost  recovery? 

3  -'  A76;  Perform  in-house  or  contract  out? 

3.4  Subscribe  to  or  borrow  a  periodical? 

3.5  Convert  bound  paper  backfiles  to  microform? 


A  Costing  Methodology 

4.1  Define  Objectives  of  the  Cost  Analysis 

4.2  Specify  the  system  and  alternatives  of  interest 

4.3  Identify  and  structure  the  cost  conponents 

4.4  Identify  sources  of  information  for  estimating  the  cost 
conponents 

4.5  Identify  or  develop  methods  for  data  collection  and 
analysis 

4.6  Collect,  analyze  data 

4.7  Estimate  costs,  perform  sensitivity  analyses,  report 
findings 

4.8  Refine  as  appropriate 


Discussion 


CfiUGCRiES  CF  COST 


1.  RELP;A^iT/lRRELEVA^^■  COSTS  (INCLUDE/EXCLUDE) 


2.  TlME/RECURRirJG 


3.  OlREQ/lNDIREa 


4.  Fixed/Variable 

MXE-S-/^;D  COST  r-ms 


1.  A  MODEL  IS  A  REPRESENTATia'l  OF  A  SYSTEM,  PROCESS,  PHETO'e^ai  OR 
THING,  CREATED  FOR  a€  OR  MORE  PURPOSES. 

2.  MXELS  M;\Y  be  physical  (E.G.,  a  model  BCIAT)  or  ABSTRAQ  (E.G., 
NV\THB^TICAL  MODELS), 

3.  Cost  models  are  ABSTRAa  jcdels  (usually  equivalent  to  algebraic 
EQUATla^lS)  CREATED  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  FUTURE  COSTS  CF  QC  OR  MORE 
ALTERNATIVE  SYSTEMS. 

4.  The  plajining  period  (ttpically  5  years)  is  how  far  into  the  futupf 

THE  COSTS  are  ESTIMATED. 

5.  Cost  models  are  usually  created  to  aid  decision  nwing,  particular¬ 
ly  RESOURCE  ALLOCATla^l  DECISim  NWING. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  LIBRARY  DECISIONS  AND  RELEVANT  ALTERNATIVES 


Dec i s ion 


Ir.t  reduce  nev/  technology 
for  Librarj'  Operations 


What  price  to  charge  for 
various  Jibrar^'  services 
and  proudets 


A76;  Perform  selected 
library  functions 
In-House  or  Contract  out 


Subscribe  to  or  borrow/ 
a  particular  periodical 
title 


Convert  backfiles  of 
bound  volumes  to 
microform  or  not 


Alternative  I 

Continue  Gyration 
with  existing  technology 

Use  current  price 
structure 

Perform  function  in-house 


Subscribe  to  Periodical 


Patain  backfiles  of  bound 
volume 


A1 ternat i ve  I  I 


Acquire  n&fi  tech¬ 
nology  and  gradually 
correct  to  ne*.;  mode 
of  operation 


Use  a  particular 
modified  price 
structure 


Have  Contractor  per¬ 
form  functions 


Borrow  periodical 
from  other  libraries 


Convert  backfiles  of 
bound  volumes  to 
microform 


N.B.  USUALLY  THERE  ARE  MORE  THAN  ALTERNATIVES  TO  CONSIDERl 


RELEVANT/ IRRELEVANT  COSTS 


1.  RELEVANT  COSTS  DEPEND  ON  THE  DECISION  BEING  MADE. 

2.  ANY  COST  THAT  WILL  BE  INCURRED  NO  MATTER  WHAT  DECISION  IS  BEING  MADE  IS  NOT 
A  COST  OF  THAT  PARTICULAR  DECISION. 


3.  SUNK  COSTS  (I.E.,  PAST  COSTS)  MAY  BE  EXCLUDED  ON  THIS  BASIS.  RELEVANT  COSTS 
LIE  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

k.  A76:  "COSTS  WHICH  WOULD  CONTINUE  AT  THE  SAME  LEVEL  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  METHOD 
OF  PERFORMANCE  ( IN-HOUSE  OR  CONTRACT)  WILL  NOT  BE  COMPUTED." 

5.  ALL  COSTS  WITHIN  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  SYSTEM  BEING  COSTED  (DEVELOPMENT,  INVEST¬ 
MENT,  OPERATING  COSTS)  WHICH  VARY  AMONG  DIFFERENT  DECISIONS  OR  CHOICES  SHOULD 
BE  INCLUDED. 


GENERAL  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 


PART  IT 


EXA^^LES  OF  LIBRARY  COST  NODELS 


EXAnIPLE  I  -  Alternative  New  Tedinologies  for  Storage  Retrieval  ot  Documents 
Case 

].  T'le  Existing  System:  Centralized  System,  Paper  Storage. 

2  Centralized  System,  State-oI-the-Art  facroCiche  Technolog)’. 

3.  Distributed  System,  State-of-tiie-Art  Microfiche  Technology. 

4.  Centralized  System,  Optical  Disk  Technolog)-  to  Store  Botl\ 

Maciiine  Readable  Cliaracter  Pata  and  Image  (PIXEL)  Data. 

5. ;  Distributed  System,  Video-Disk  Tecbiolog)’. 

6.  Centralized  System,  Optical  Disk  for  ^'achine  'Readable  Character 
Data,  Microfiche  for  Image  Data. 

7.  Centralized  System,  Transition  From  Case  6  To  Case  4. 


ANALYSIS  OF  MON -COST  FACTORS 


•  IDI-L'TIFY  THE  NON-COST  H^ALUATIVE  FACTORS. 

•  RANK  TDF  NON -COST  FAaCRS  IN  '^ERMS  OF  ITEIR  RELATIVE  IiNTOPTAN’CE. 

ON  A  SCALE  FRO'  1  TO  5. 

•  LAKE,  A  .7UDGBT.NT  FO^  AND  RANK  F^Xn^  ALTERNATIVT  SYSTEN’  CONCEPT 
RF, CARDING  ITS  PEIATIX/E  ABILITY  TO  SATISFi'  EACH  NON -COST  EXCXLLA- 
TIX'E  FACTOR  ON  A  SCA],E  FRCfi  1  TO  5. 

•  MULTIPLY  TNE  VALUE  OF  THE,  IMPORTANCE  OF  EAQl  FACTOR  BY  THE. 

XiUUE  OF  THE.  ABILITY'  OF  EAGI  SX'STFL'  C^JCEPT  TO  SATISFY  E-LAT 

Factor  to  arrixe  at  a  score  for  eact  systb'.  concept  against 
EAGI  factor, 

•  add  it  nT  SCORES  for  each  SYSIEM  CCXICEPT  TO  PRODUCE  TOTAL  SCORES 
WHICH  WILL  FORM  TIT;  B^SIS  FOR  AN  OVERi'LL  EXALUATION  OF  TiT.  RELATIXE 

ABILITIES  OF  TIE  SlSTE !  CCMCFPTS  TO  DFAL  WITH.  ALL  THE  MON-COST  F/ALUA- 
TIXE  FACTORS. 


OT-iLr.  II 

a^sminjMS 


D!  ILCJ.  f  jmiilCLIRlMLOmD^lil^ 

Ly'nfi^  (r.G.,  siPERVisiai)  and  Its  AsscriATED  pRircE  Benefits 
[jjUifRfir  Re/ii/'t. 

U  If  I  ll’LOYNCfTr  Cu-ll’ENSAT  I  Gi 
f’Mf!l  ING 

rHOTCOU^ICAIiai  SU’PLIES 


IWllLl  V/Rl/LUL0XJJlT:lILmLS 

Dll'!  a  LAi3CR  AND  ITS  AsSOCIAIEU  FRINGE  BENEFITS 

DifTcr  EVERT  iiME  Labor 

f'DSIAGE 

['iNNriNG  (CXTlRNAlJ 
f  1 101  aju  ’L I  CAT  1  a^ls  (Externai.  ) 

aiKESlPPLIES 

/'EJiuwiai 

jf  DjQiLLimmuimQ^ 

G  £  A  Expense  and  Irs  Asscjciated  Fringe  Benefits 
Labor  a/ju  Its  Associaied  Fringe  Benefits 
R.guijv^  IrvwfP 

Al  IINDA/ICE  AE  f^ETINGS 
LaAI.  iFAVEL 

ll'AfISPEPIATiai  or  lUINGS 
l.crAl.  IfLEnOiE 
UNO  DiSIANCE  lELEPliaiE 
1(1  f  lYPE,  TLLEGfWIO  ETC. 

[  oi  Ilf  MEN! 

f'U'AiRs  10  Ecnifw/r 
f  I  f.'iAL  cr  Spail 

h  <  /  IS 

r.lUIPITY  INVESI  IGATKNS 
Ionian  AND  1  PAINING 

On II p  Services 
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/Lrjf  i)£JELrj|}iiiLicicsxcp.±iL’f^Y,_:[ryircS^^  nmas 


SUir.TAf.TIAl.  RCGO.IRCrS  ARE  HEGUIPfl)  EY  AT'  aiGVIlZAT  Idl 
TO  m;E  ifframnai  avaiuole  atd  to  disip.ieuie  it. 


Guest  icfi:; 


0  Ui'O  OiCi.'LD  PAY? 


0  I  k  u  i-m  I  S'  lauD  ti  iey  ge  ci  iargcd? 

AiSfCR  DEPEfiDS  a  I  1-illO  HIE  CRGATIZATiai  IS,  V.ilAT  CaiSTRAIfTS  TIO 

at;e  wa-KiMG  uider,  atd  uiat  iiieir  pricing  PiiiLOscriTY  is. 


Two  COST  MODELS  DEVELCPED  TO  SUED  L IQ T  Ql  THIS  ISSUE; 
0  FlIlANCIAL/fTVlAGERIAL  f-'CDCL 
0  LIiit  CosT/lfiiT  Pricing  TavOle 


Pant  a-lter/iatives 


rrscrr.iETARY  stixiy. 


EX/W-E  III 


A-76  STUTf  mi 


0  CM3  ClRCUL/^  No.  A-76  ESTABLISHED  FEDERAL  POLICY  REGARDING  TWE 
OPERATION  CP  AaiVlTIES. 

0  The  SLPPLEMENT  to  this  circular  INPLENOfTS  THIS  pa  ICY  BY 
ESTABLISHING  PROCEDURES  FOR  DETERMINING  VHETHER  CGI4ERCiAL 
AQIVITIFS  SI-IOUlD  BE: 

1.  CPERATED  UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  CCFT1ERICAL  SOURCES/  CR 

2.  CPERATED  IN-HOUSE  USING  ( INTERf'IAL  AGENCY)  GCVERf'lMENT 
FACILITIES  AND  PERSONNEL. 

0  Starting  in  1985/  a  third  alternative/  mmen  appropriate/  will 
BE  added  to  1  AND  2,  i/JZ. 


3.  OPERATED  BY  USING  GCVERMMENT  FACILITIES  AND  PERSa^EL 
FROM  ANOTHER  COVERM^fTT  AGEICY. 

*A  CCMCRICAL  ACTIVITY  IS  ONE  WilCH  IS  OPERATED  BY  A  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE 
-AGENCY  AND  WHiGM  PROVIDES  A  PRODUCT  OR  SERVICE  WHICH  CCU_D  BE  OBTAINED 
FROM  A  CatMERCIAL  SOURCE. 


1.  Develop  a  perfornvtnce  work  statement  (FVS)  for  both  in4iouse  cr 

CaHTRAQOR  CPERATICN  OF  A  CaWERICAL  ACTIVITY. 

2.  CajDUCT  NWHAGENCrTT  REVIEW  OF  IN-HOUSE  ORGATHZATION  AND  DEVELOP  A 
MOST  EFFICIENT  ORGAN  I ZAT I QH  OT) 

3.  DEVLa  A  CCNPARSICN  OF  ' THE  ESTINWTED  COST  TO  THE  GCVERNMECT  CF 
OPERATING  THE  COMER  I  CAL  ACT  IV  ITT  IN  TWO  WAYS: 

0  U'JDER  CONTRACT 

0  WITH  IN-HOUSE  PERSOIMEL  AND  RESOURCES. 


Step  3  is  based  cn  cost  models. 


ILLUSTRATION  1-1 


Agency 


Location 


Function 


COST  COMPARISON  FORM 
•jn-House  vs«  Contract  Performanr** 


Performance  Periods 

Injjouse  Cit,  h,  2^  3£d  .  Ad£l  ■  2^ 

1.  Personnel  Cost 

2.  Material  &  Supply  Cost 

3.  Other  Specifically 
Attributable  Costs 

4.  Overhead  Cost 
3.  Additional  Costs 

6.  Total  In-house  Costs 

Contract  Performance  Costs 

7.  Contract  Price 
i.  Contract  Administration 

9.  Additional  Costs 

10.  One-time  Conversion  Costs 

11.  Cain  or  Loss  on  Disposal/ 

Transfer  of  Assets 

12.  Federal  Income  Tax 

,,  ^  (  )  (  )  (  )  .  (  )  (  ) 

13.  Total  Contract  Costs  ,«««_  * 

Decision 

H.  Conversion  Differential 

13.  Total  (Line  13  ic  1<»)  — — . 

16.  Cost  Comparison  (Line  15  minus  Line  6) 

Do  the  cost  comparison  calculation  only  for  the  total  column. 

Positive  result  on  Line  16  supports  decision  to  accomplish  function  in-house. 


17.  Cost  Comparison  Decision  (check  block) 


/  /  Accomplish  In-House 

/  /  Accomplish  by  Contract 


Name/Title/Organ  ization  Signature 


In-House  Estimate  Prepared  By; 
In-House  Estimate  Reviewed  By; 

Cost  Comparison  Accomplished  By; 

Cost  Comparison  Reviewed  By; 

» 

Cost  Comparison  Decision  Approved  By; 
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PATT  111 

A ICIHULOGC  FCR  IBBIPINB  LIBIWr  OOSIKI&S 

CQSTIWS  HETHODOLOSY 


STEP  A.  DETERMINE  OBJECTIVES. 

STEP  B.  SPECIFY  THE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  AND  ALTERNATIVES  OF 
INTEREST. 

STEP  C.  IDENTIFY  AND  STRUCTURE  THE  COST  COMPONENTS. 

STEP  D.  IDENTIFY  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  ESTIMATING  THE 
COST  COMPONENTS. 

STEP  E.  IDENTIFY  OR  DEVELOP  METHODS  FOR  DATA  COLLECTION  AND 
ANALYSIS. 

STEP  F.  COLLECT  AND  ANALYZE  DATA. 

STEP  G.  PREPARE  REPORT. 
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TO  AID  DECISION  MAKING.  PARTICULARLY  RESOURCE  ALLOCA¬ 
TION  DECISIONS. 


1.  COST  DE^INATION 

BY  PROCESS  OR  FUNCTION 
BY  JOB 

BY  DEPARTf€NT 

BY  PRODUCT  OR  SERVICE 

ETC. 

2.  COST  CONTROL.  E.G.V  WHAT  PERCENT  OF  THE  BUDGET 
HAS  BEEN  EXPENDED  TO  DATE? 


3.  COST  FOR  PRICING  -  PROVIDE  A  BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATING 
THE  COSTS  OF  A  PRODUCT  AND  FOR  SEHING  A  REASONA¬ 
BLE  PRICE. 


A.  COST  COMPARISON  -  E.6..  COST  OF  EXISTING  SYSTEM 
COMPARED  WITH  ALTERNATIVE  SYSTEMS. 

ALTERNATIVE  -  POLICIES.  PROCEDURES.  HARDWARE. 
STAFFING. 


1.  WHAT  ARE  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  SYSTEM  AND  THE 
INTERFACES? 


2.  WHO  ARE  THE  PARTICIPANTS? 


3.  WHAT  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  ARE  PRODDCe  BY  THE 
SYSTEM? 


A.  WHAT  FUNCTIONS  ARE  PERFORMED  BY.THE_SYSTEH? 
(GENERATION,  ACQUISITION,  HANDLING,'  CONTROL',' 

STORAGE,  REPRODUCTION,  DISTRIBUTION,'  ACCESS,' 
END-USE) 


5,  WHAT  ARE  THE  INPUTS  TO  THE  SYSTEM? 


(FLOW  CHARTS  HELPFUL, ) 


Cost/Benefit  Analysis  Document 


nps  PUB« 


Non-Recurring  Costs: 
Capital 

Site  an<^  Facility 
Equipment 
AJDPE 

Telecommunication 
Other 
Software 
Other 
Studies 
Procurement 
Conversion  it  Parallel 
Operations 
Training  it  Travel 


SUBTOTAL 

Piecurring  Costs: 
EquipiJ'ent 
Software 

Data  C.omro unications 
Personnel 
SupT>ort  Services 
Travel  &  Training 
Space  Occupancy 
Supplies  &  Utilities 
Security  it  F*rivacy 
Services 
Overhead 
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u.  milFY  SOURCES  OF  IWFnRMATTflH  Fnp 
ESTIHATINR  mST  rOMPflHfflTf: 


i;  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  FOR  ESTIMATING  COST 
COMPONENTS. 

2.  ROLE  OF  DATA  AND  ASSUMPTIONS 

•  LIMITED  RESOURCES  REQUIRE  MORE 
ASSUMPTIONS 

•  PROPOSED  NEW  SYSTOK  REQUIRE  MORE 
ASSUMPTIONS 

3.  EXISTING  DATA 

•  REPORTS  AND  STUDIES,  EXISTING  AND 
RELATED  SYSTDIS 

•  BUDGET,  EXPENDITURE,  OPERATING  RECORDS 
A.  NEW  DATA 

•  SYSTEM  PARTICIPANTS 

•  OTHER  KNOWLEDGEABLE  PEOPLE 


E.  IDENTIFY  QR  DEVELOP  F.ETHQI).S.JDiLMTA 


EXISIINIMA 

1.  ANALYSIS  OF  COST  STUDIES  (QUESTIONS) 

2.  ANALYSIS  OF  RECORDS  OF  SYSTEM 


SHORTCOMINGS 


CATEGORIES  MAY  NOT  MATCH  THE  DESIRED  CATE¬ 
GORIES 

BUDGETS*  MAY  NOT  MATCH  E)(PENDITURES 


mjm 

» 

3.  SIMPLE  OBSERVATIONS 

(E)(AMPLE:  DIRECT  LABOR  ALLOCATION) 

STATISTICAL  SAMPLING  AND  SURVEY  METHODS  (CHART) 

QUESTIONNAIRES:  MAIL.  PHONE.  PERSONAL  INTER¬ 
VIEWS 

REDUCE  COST.  ESTIMATE  PRECISION 
5.  STATISTICAL  E)(PERIMENTAL  DESIGN  METHODS 

•  CONTROL  OR  MODIFY  SELECTED  FACETS  OF  THE 
SYSTEM 

•  MEASURE  EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  ON  SYSTEM  RESPONSE 

•  ESTIMATE  OF  E)(PERII£NTAL  ERROR 

6.6 


1.  WHAT  WAS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY?  WHAT  DECISIONS 
WERE  TO  BE  IW)E  -AS  A  RESULT  OF  FINDINGS? 


2.  WHAT  SYSTEM/PRODUCT/SERVICE/ACTIVITY  WAS  STUDIED? 
WERE  ALL  ELEMENTS  COSTED? 


3.  AT  WHAT  LEVEL  OF  DETAIL  WAS  COSTING  PERFORMED?  ARE 
RESULTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMPONENTS  OR  ONLY  FOR  THE 
OVERALL  SYSTEM? 


ARE  ALTERNATIVES  DEFINED  COMPARABLY?  ARE  COMPARABLE 
COSTS  COLLECTED? 


5.  WILL  THE  STUDY  RESULTS  FIT  MY  DATA  NEEDS': 


PROBLB'i:  ESTIMATE  DIRECT  LABOR  ALLOCATION 
lETHOD; 

1.  DEVELOP  SET  OF  TASKS 

2.  ASSOCIATE  TASKS  WITH  FUNCTIONS 

3.  ESTIMATE  TIME  SPENT  BY  EACH  PERSON  ON  EACH  TASK 

a  BY  PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 
(WORKER/SUPERVISOR.  MEMORY) 

•  BY  USE  OF  DIARIES 

•  BY  TIMING  TASKS  (STOP  WATCH) 

•  BY  OBSERVING  WHICH  TASKS  ARE  BEING  PERFORMED 
AT  CERTAIN  TIFES 

-  REGULAR  (EVERY  HALF  HOUR) 

-  RANDOM  (RANDOM  AURM  MECHANISM) 


1.  REVIEW  DATA  FOR  REASONABLENESS 

•  LEGAL  VALUES 

•  WITHIN  REASONABLE  BOUNDS 

•  FREQUENCIES 

•  MISSING  VALUES 

2.  AVERAGE  VALUES,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS',  MIN/MAX 

3.  OTHER  STATISTICAL  TECHNIQUES 

•  CORRELATION  ANALYSIS 

•  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE 

•  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 
i  OTHER 

A.  STATISTICAL  SOFTWARE  PACKAGES 

•  SPSS 

•  SAS 

•  BMDP 

•  P-STAT 

•  OTHER 
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1.  WHO  IS  THE  AUDIENCE?  MANAGERS/RESEARCHERS 


2.  RESULTS  ORIENTED/METHODOLOGY  ORIENTED? 

3.  WHAT  ARE  MAIN  POINTS? 

OUTLINE  TO  SUPPORT  MAIN  POINTS  (SAMPLE) 

A  REPORT  ..QUIUllE 

•  ABSTRACT  WITH  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PURPaSE  OF  REPORT 
t  CONSTRAINTS 

•  METHODOLOGY 

•  SYSTEM  DESCRIPTION 

•  ALTERNATIVE  DESCRIPTIONS 

•  DECISIONS  AND  JUSTIFICATION 


PECOMJ-IEMDED  READTtiG  r.Tfnf 


1.’ 


i: 


GEI'IEPAL  SESSION  I  -  LIBRARY  COST  MODELS 


Koenig, 

£SnL&h, 


M.E.D,,  Budgeting 


Special  Libraries  Association  of  New  York,  1981. 


Giikkllngs....fQL.  th£  I^QC.ui^  Computer  Programs  apd  Automated 

£YS£.ems„£QI--ths_IiUtiatiQn  .. Phaser  Federal  information  Processing 
Standards  Publication  64,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  1  August 
1979. 


3.  Wilson,  John  H.  Jr.  "Costs,  Budgeting,  and  Economics  of 
Information  Processing,"  Annual  Review  of  Inforaation  Science  and 

Vol.  7,  pp  30-67,  1972. 

4.  King,  D.W. ,  N.K.  Roderer,  and  H.  Olsen  (Eds).  Key  Papers  in  the 
Economics  of  Inforroticn,  Knowledge  Industry'  Publications,  Inc., 
VJhite  Plains,  N.Y.,  1983.  (In  particular,  see  Bickner,  R.E., 
"Concepts  of  Economic  Cost,  pp.  10-49.) 

5.  Performance  of  Commercial  Activities,  0MB  Circular  No.  A-76 
(Revised),  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  August  4,  1983;  also  0MB  Circular  No.  A-76  (Revised) . 
Suppla-nent.  Part  IV  -  Cost  Conparison  Handbook,  August  1983. 

6.  King,  D.W. ,  J.H.  Griffiths,  N.K.  Roderer,  R.R.V.  Wiederkehr.  Value 
of  the  EneroT;^  Data  Base.  Prepared  for  the  Technical  Information 
Center,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Rockville,  MD:  Ring  Research, 
Lnc.,  .March  1982.  [NITS  No.  DE82014250] . 

7.  Palmour,  V.E.,  Bellassai,  H.C.  and  Wiederkehr,  R.R.V.  Costs  of 
Owning ...BoiLrOMing.  and  Di£TX)sinq-Qf  Periodical  Publications.  Public 
Research  Institute,  Division  of  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Report 
CRC  342,  October  1977. 

8.  Wiederkehr,  R.R.V.  Alternatives  for  Future  Library  Catalogs;  A 
Cost  Model.  Final  Report  of  the  Library  Catalog  Cost  t-todel  Project. 
Prepared  for  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries.  Rockville,  ^D: 
King  Research,  Inc.  1980. 

9.  Mitchell,  B.J.,  N.W.  Tanis  and  J.  Jaffe,  Vol.  6:  Foimdations  in 
Library  ..and.  InfgtinatiQn.-.S.siienge,  Cost  Analysis  of  Library 
Functions.  Greenwich,  CT:  JAI  Press,  1978. 

10.  Mitchell,  B.J.  Foundations  in  Library  and  Information  Science. 

Vo T ume  16:  AJi-lS; _ A_EL;dgec_.Based..  Library  M^nagc-irent  System. 

Greenvuch,  CT;  JAI  Press,  1983. 

11.  Hayes,  R.M. ,  and  J.  Becker,  Ch.  4  "Cost  Accounting  in  Libraries," 
Handbork  of  Fota  Processing  for  Libraries.  Second  Edition,  Melville 
Publishing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  1974. 
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October  1984 


RECORDER  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  New  Technologies,  Artificial  Intelligence  and  Natural  Language  Systems 
CONSULTANT:  Dr.  Alan  Meyrowitz,  Office  of  Naval  Research  (ONR) 

ATTENDEES :  90 


VISUAL  AIDS;  View  graphs 

OBJECTIVES;  To  advance  the  scientific  base  for  Aid  to  decision  making/Robotics 

SUMMARY :  Navy  funding  towards  artificial  intelligence  has  been  directed  to 
University  related  basic  research.  The  following  universities  are  currently 
being  funded  by  ONR:  Brown  University,  Utah  University,  Utah  University,  MIT, 
Yale,  U.  Mass,  and  xllinois  University. 

The  following  items  are  key  artificial  intelligence  issues; 

1.  Knowledge  acquisition 

2.  Knowledge  representation 

3.  Automation  reasoning 

4 .  Man-Machine  interface 

5 .  Psychology 

The  speaker  explained  how  artificial  intelligence  will  be  applied  to  smarter 
computer  systems  that  will  ce  able  to  accept  all  forms  of  media  input  and 
answer  important  military  analysis.  The  system  will  also  enable  users  to 
have  direct  interface  with  computer  systems  that  will  have  such  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence  thit  this  system  will  be  able  to  back  track  its  logic  to 
answer  new  mathematical  question. 

He  calked  about  the  need  to  apply  artificial  intelligence  to  dumb  machines 
like  robots  so  that  these  machines  can  work  independently  or  in  teams  to  work 
on  physical  problems  that  man  can  not  do.  Illustrations  were  in  military 
application.  Such  as  mine  detection  and  destruction  and  submarine  detection. 


David  Hanna 
Recorder 
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ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE  AND  ROBOTICS 


Dr.  Aim  L.  Meyrowitz 
Office  of  Naval  Research 


The  Office  of  Naval  Research  (ONR)  program  in  artificial  intelligence 
(A. I.)  has  two  main  components,  one  in  automated  aids  to  decision  making 
and  the  ocher  in  robotics.  Broadly  viewed,  research  in  the  first  area  is 
intended  to  automate  and  extend  human  intellectual  skills,  and  research 
in  the  second  area  is  intended  to  do  the  same  for  human  physical  skills. 
There  is  a  strong  connection  between  the  two  areas,  inasmuch  as  the  robots 
of  interest  are  those  which  exhibit  intelligent  behavior  in  planning  and 
performings  their  activities.  Many  of  the  procedures  for  problem  solving, 
which  are  crucial  to  aids  to  decision  making,  will  play  an  important  role 
in  the  controlling  software  for  intelligent  robots. 

Designers  of  A. I.  systems  do  not  try  to  anticipate  situations  in  detail, 
instead,  they  build  into  their  systems  a  broad  knowledge  of  facts  and 
strategies  which  will  enable  the  systems  to  cope  x/ith  whatever  situations 
may  arise.  In  order  to  build  such  systems  and  endow  them  with  qualities 
w£  normally  associate  with  intelligence  several  basic  research  areas  must 
be  addressed. 

Tnese  are: 

a.  Knowledge  Acquisition,  which  studies  alternatives  for  the 
intelligent  system  to  obtain  the  information  which  it  needs 
to  do  its  work. 

b.  Knowledge  Representation,  which  is  concerned  with  expressing 
that  information  and  organizing  it  so  it  can  be  accessed  and 
used  efficiently. 

c.  Automated  Reasoning,  which  is  concerned  with  learning  and 
adaptation,  and  building  procedures  to  mimic  the  human  capa¬ 
bilities  for  planning  and  solving  problems. 

d.  Human-Machine  Interface,  whi''h  studies  devices  for  builcing  a 
rich  environment  of  two-way  communication  between  people  and 
machines .. 

e.  Psychology,  which  studies  the  skills  and  information  which 
people  bring  into  situations  where  they  would  want  to  use 
intelligent  svstems;  psychological  studies  thus  help  provide 
for  careful  match  between  the  capabilities  of  machines. 

ONR  contractors  are  addressing  these  basic  research  areas  as  they  build 
the  scientific  foundacicns  for  a  number  of  applications  which  are  going 
to  be  important  to  the  Nav;^  in  coming  decades;  principal  among  these  being 
expert  systems,  natural  language  understanding  systems,  and  crisis  alerting 
systems.  Current  research  cirections  to  develop  such  systems  as  aids  to 
decision  making,  and  research  directions  in  the  area  of  robotics,  are 
described  below. 


With  ONR  support,  considerable  research  is  underway  to  explore  the  potential 
cf  computer  interlace  devices  such  as  touch  screens  and  video  disks.  The 
long-term  objective  of  this  work  is  to  allow  the  user  the  greatest  possible 
flexibility  in  choosing  how  he  wants  to  get  information  out  of  the  system. 
Techniques  to  be  developed  will  likely  emphasize  the  use  of  advanced  graphics 
capabilities  integrating  text  with  cartoons,  photographs,  motion  pictures, 
and  sound. 

The  ma^'  thrust  of  pertinent  psychological  studies  is  to  determine  what 
expert  stems,  and  what  designers  of  expert  systems  need  to  know  about 

people.  Human  problem  solving  techniques  (and  flaws  in  those  techniques) 
must  be  studied  to  guide  us  in  the  design  of  expert  systems  which  can  be 
used  for  training  people  in  disciplines  requiring  complex  problem  solving 
skills.  We  also  want  to  know  more  about  how  to  design  expert  systems  which 
can  explain  their  behavior  in  terms  the  user  can  best  understand.  In  general, 
we  need  to  know  more  about  how  people  reason  about  complex  systems;  thus  to 
provide  clues  to  the  automation  of  problem  solving  strategies  (although  we 
do  not  want  to  limit  automated  systems  to  procedures  which  apparently  operate 
within  the  human  mind.) 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE  UNDERSTANDING 

Research  in  natural  language  understanding  is  to  a  large  extent  directed 
toward  the  automatic  comprehension  of  the  English  language  in  which  people 
habitually  think  and  communicate.  A  short-term  goal  likely  to  be  realized 
in  the  coming  decade  is  the  development  of  a  natural  language  system  with 
advanced  capabilities  to  serve  as  the  front-end  to  a  database;  this  would 
allow  a  user  with  virtually  no  technical  training  to  update  a  database  and 
obtain  information  easily.  A  fragment  of  a  dialogue  between  a  user  and  a 
natural  language  system  might  appear  as  follows: 

USER:  Which  planes  have  crashed  during  the  past  12  months? 

SYSTEM:  Does  "plane"  refer  to  classes  of  aircraft  or  to  particular 

aircraft? 

USER:  _  Classes  of  aircraft. 

SYSTEM:  Two  planes  have  crashed  during  the  past  12  months. 

USER:  Which  ones? 

oiiTEM:  (Plane  designations) 

As  the  fragment  illustrates,  the  system  is  capable  of  recognizing  ambiguities 
and  requesting  clarification:  is  also  is  able  to  buuild  up  an  understanding 

of  the  context  of  the  questions  as  the  dialogue  proceeds,  so  the  user  does  not 

have  to  restate  his  interests.  Such  capabilities  can  be  found  to  a  limited 
extent  in  a  number  of  existing  prototype  systems,  but  in  general  it  is  true  that 
a  great  deal  of  research  must  still  be  done  to  design  systems  which  can  under¬ 
stand  questions  referencing  a  very  broad  context,  understand  complex  grammatical 
constructions  beyond  simple  nouns  and  verbs,  not  be  too  literal  in  interpreting 
questions  and  statements,  understand  metaphors,  and  appreciate  the  psychological 
nuances  of  language.  Notwithstanding  the  great  deal  of  work  remaining,  tremen¬ 
dous  progress  has  been  made  and  natural  language  understanding  systems  are  now 
moving  out  into  the  commercial  world. 


Expert  svscets  are  computer  systems  that  provide  advice  and  consultation 
in  specific  cncwlsdge  areas,  such  as  equipment  maintenance,  situation 
assessment,  or  electronic  circuit  design.  Research  to  support  expert 
system  technology  has  advanced  to  the  point  that  a  new  profession  called 
knowledge  engineering  has  emerged.  Typically,  the  person  who  is  a  know¬ 
ledge  engineer  will  interrogate  the  person  who  is  a  domain  or  applications 
expert  in  order  to  learn  both  the  data  about  the  expert's  knowledge  area 
and  tha  heuristics,  or  rules  of  thumb,  which  the  expert  routinely  uses 
to  solve  problems.  Such  an  interrogation  can  proceed  tediously  over  several 
months  or  mor?. ,  and  the  information  derived  is  incorporated  into  the  auto¬ 
mated  system  as  rules  of  inference,  usually  called  production  rules.  The 
expert  :iystam  will  operate  by  applying  the  production  rules  to  information 
in  its  knowledge  databases  and  to  information  provided  by  user  to  describe 
his  current  probiam.  Reasoning  is  thus  a  process  of  automated  deductive 
inference  as  Che  user  interacts  with  the  system  through  a  computer  terminal. 
On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  progress  has  been  made  on  key  aspects  of  build¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  bases  and  production  rules  to  create  the  expert  system, 
and  on  the  other  hand  important  work  has  been  accomplished  to  provide  a 
mechanism  to  allow  a  person  to  access  and  use  the  system. 

The  advanced  expert  system  during  use  should  suppu. t  the  dynamic  fix,  which 
is  to  say  if  the  user  feels  he  has  a  problem  solving  strategy  which  is 
bectec  chan  cne  offered  by  the  system,  he  should  be  able  to  annotate  the 
system  to  make  his  suggestion  available  for  subsequent  evaluation  by  him¬ 
self  and  other  users.-  Eventually,  the  expert  system  should  be  smart  enough 
CO  substicate  one  strategy  for  another  based  on  the  system's  own  assess¬ 
ment  of  which  IS  superior. 

In  Che  area  of  Knowledge  representation,  it  is  currently  the  case  that 
expert  systems  cannot  cope  with  more  Chan  about  1000  production  rules,  and 
the  comple.ticy  of  each  rule  is  limited  to  guarantee  a  realtime  capability 
of  inter  let: ng  with  toe  user.  Research  is  needed  to  support  systems  re¬ 
quiring  tboutands,  even  tens  of  thousands,  of  production  rules,  and  in 
this  regard  tc  must  explore  the  theoretical  limitations  on  our  ability  to 
access,  search  through,  and  computationally  manipulate  thousands  of  rules. 

In  adciticn  .0  strengthening  our  ability  to  automate  deductive  inference, 
ret  soring  Iv  analogy,  and  common  sense  reasoning.  Inductive  inference 
will  alltv  tr  i  system  to  learn  from  experience  as  people  do;'  analogical 
reasoning  wj.il  enable  a  system  to  solve  a  current  problem  by  reviewing 
its  memory  or  previous  solved  problems,  and  is  the  key  to  eventually  build¬ 
ing  S''stn-ae  wr.ich  can  reason'  across  knowledge  areas;  and  common  sense  reason¬ 
ing  will  enable  the  system  to  show  sound,  practical  judgement  indepencent 
of  any  sn-ntislited  knowledge  which  might  be  built  into  it. 


Related  work  which  ONR  is  supporting  has  the  long-term  objectives  of  devel¬ 
oping  systems  which  can  automatically  assimilate  information.  Such  systems 
could  be  used,  for  example,  to  review  the  huge  volume  of  information  now 
warehoused  by  the  intelligence  agencies  and  which  includes  books  (in  many 
languages),  journals,  motion  pictures,  trip  reports  by  persons  who  have 
visited  foreign  countries  and  have  written  about  their  experiences  or  per¬ 
haps  have  only  drawn  pictures  of  what  they  have  seen,  etc.  Systems  capable 
of  assisting,  in  this  review  must  be  able  to  index  material,  construct  abstracts, 
recognize  contradictions,  inconsistencies,  and  similarities,  organize  material 
by  priority,  and  assign  credibility  to  information. 

CRISIS  ALERTING  SYSTEMS 


Crisis  alerting  systems  are  system.s  which  take  an  active  role  in  warning 
about  imminent  critical  events.  The  majority  of  current  conventional  in¬ 
formation  systems  are  batch  oriented  and  produce  reports  once  a  month,  or 
once  a  week,  in  any  case  long  after  a  database  has  been  updaced.  Even  when 
there  is  a  capability  for  the  user  to  sit  at  a  terminal  and  interrogate 
a  database  in  real-time,  the  situation  is  still  dependent  upon  the  right 
person  asking  the  right  question  at  the  right  time.  What  is  needed  is  a 
system  which  can  take  an  active  role;  Once  a  manager,  for  instance,  has 
expressed  his  concerns,  the  system  should  automatically  monitor  the  incoming 
data  streams  looking  for  situations  that  match  those  concerns.  ONR  contractors 
have  been  very  successful  in  building  such  capabilities  into  database  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  and  these  systems  are  now  transitioning  into  other  government 
agencies  and  the  Navy  Labs.  For  example,  the  Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center  at 
San  Diego  has  picked  up  for  further  study  the  recent  excellent  work  in  alerting 
systems  which  has  been  accomplished  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
database  provided  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  was  a  major  catalyst 
in  accelerating  the  research  effort.  The  FFA  database  provided  a  five-year 
historical  file  on  the  planes  in  question,  including  detailed  flight  schedules, 
manufacturing  data,  malfunctions  and  maintenance  data.  With  the  aid  of  an. 
advanced  data  base  management  system,  the  database  was  explored  in  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  ways  to  identify  distributions  and  trends  in  equipment  failure,  and 
this  provided  insights  in  the  experimental  setting  and  monitoring  of  alerts. 

Deep  problems  remain  to  be  solved  in  issues  related  to  the  setting  of  thres¬ 
holds  within  alerting  systems,  monitoring  those  thresholds,  and  conveying 
alerts  to  users  once  those  thresholds  have  been  passed.  There  is  a  need,  for 
instance,  to  provide  a  capability  for  post-alert  exploration  of  the  database, 
so  that  the  user  can  sit  at  a  computer  terminal  and  ask  any  question  about 
the  alert:  who  set  the  alert,  what  the  threshold  was,  what  the  souice  of 
the  information  was,  etc.  Source  calibration  is  particularly  important  in 
military  intelligence,  since  some  sources  may  routinely  overstate  or  understate, 
and  knowing  this  is  crucial  to  deciding  how  we  should  react  to  an  alert. 

Tnere  is  aJ  a  need  to  automatically  resolve  inconsistent  alerts  set  by 
various  users  of  the  information  system,  and  we  would  expect,  the  system  to 
be  smart  enough  to  realize  when  two  or  more  people  are  interested  in  the  same 
alert  even  though  they  may  be  using  different  words  to  express  themselves. 

An  alerting  system  with  advanced  capabilities  must  also  be  able  to  cope  with 
too  many  alerts  being  sounded  (the  Cry-Wolf  Syndrome);  it  will  be  necessary 
to  filter  out  minor  alerts  so  the  really  important  ones  can  be  identified,_ 


As  a  final  example  of  an  area  to  be  explored,  we  need  to  better  define  when 
and  ho^*  the  automated  system  should  take  action  on  its  own  in  response  to  an 
alert.  In  the  manufacturing  environment,  for  instance,  an  alert  might  sound 
on  the  assembly  line  to  indicate  an  important  part  is  about  to  be  depleted. 
Rather  than  ha'^e  a  human  being  fill  out  a  requisition  form,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  have  the  system  activate  a  robot  which  would  go  into  a  warehouse 
and  retrieve  the  needed  parts  from  a  bin. 

ROBOTICS 

The  program  in  robotics  is  intended  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  robots 
and  apply  robotics  to  the  solution  of  Navy  problems.  An  evolution  is  desired 
to  move  us  from  the  use  of  essentially  dumb  robots  to  the  use  of  intelligent 
robots  capable  of  self-correcting  behavior  to  cope  with  unexpected  events. 

The  approach  has  been  to  create  and  maintain  centers  of  excellence  in  robotics 
at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno¬ 
logy  where  a  multidisciplinary  effort  can  be  applied  drawing  upon  the  talents 
of  outstanding  researchers  in  computer  science,  artificial  intelligence, 
mechanical  engineering,  mathematics,  psychology,  and  operations  research. 
Research  in  special  topics  is  also  supported  at  other  universities  and 
industrial  sites;  several  projects  have  the  combined  participation  of  academia, 
induscry,  and  the  Navy  laboratories. 

In  building  the  scientific  foundations  for  advanced  robotics,  ONR  contractors 
are.  addressing  the  following  topics: 

a.  Reasoning,  which  is  vital  to  the  operation  of  machines  which  can 
learn  and  adapt,  plan  their  activities  and  solve  unexpected  problems. 

b . '  Sensing,  which  includes  not  only  vision  but  also  vision  but  also 

touch  and  hearing. 

c.  Manipulation,  which  includes  the  design  and  demonstration  of  robotic 
hands  having  Che  same  dexterity  as  the  human  hand. 

d.  Mobility,  which  would  allow  a  robot  to  walk  freely  around  a  room, 
crawl,  climb  a  ladder,  do  anything,  for  example,  that  might  be 
required  to  allow  movement  around  a  ship . 

s.  Spatial  management,  which  addresses  the  need  to  organize  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  robots  must  work  and  anticipate  constraints  imposed  by 
the  environment 

f.  Multiple  robots,  which  must  work  cooperatively  on  complex  tasks. 

g.  Efficient  computational  algorithms,  which  are  required  for  the  real¬ 
time  control  of  intelligent  robots. 

rne  accomplishments  to  date  in  the  robotics  program  have  been  numerous,  and 
include  new  formulations  for  the  differential  equations  which  govern  the 
motion  of  arms  with  many  joints — formulations  which  can  be  applied  to  allow 
the  real-time  control  of  the  arms  required  for  complex  activities;  the  design 
and  building  of  arms  and  hands  actuated  by  tendons  where  tendon  control  is 
seen  as  the  basis  of  a  technology  allowing  truly  dexterous  devices  capable 
of  intricate  assembly  operations  and  the  manipulation  of  objects  for  inspec¬ 
tion;  new  materials  and  .echniques  to  automate  the  sense  of  touch,  and  vision 
syacems  which  can  recognize  shape  by  using  shading  and  binocular  sterro. 
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Major  research  activity  in  the  coining  decade  will  include  the  design  of  new 
robotic  software  incorporating  modern  mathematical  techniques  with  the 
classical  heuristic  approaches  of  artificial  intelligence;  procedures  to 
support  autonomous  underwater  robots  and  vehicles;  robotic  arms  with  a  high 
power-to-mass  ratio  and  excellent  dynamic  response;  and  new  techniques  for 
integrating  vision,  touch,  and  hearing  within  a  single  robotic  system. 
Potential  applications  of  intelligent  robots  include  underwater  assembly 
and  maintenance,  mine  sweeping,  search  and  recovery,  and  scientific  missions. 


CONCLUSION 


Expert  systems,  natural  language  understanding  system,  crisis  alerting  systems, 
and  robotics  are  not  disjointed  areas  of  research  activity.  Quite  the  contrary, 
they  have  a  common  basis  in  the  fundamental  research  issues  that  were  listed  in 
the  introduction.  Certainly  natural  language  systems  which  automate  the 
comprehension  of  books  and  journals  would  support  knowledge  acquisition  within 
an  expert  system.  The  devices  developed  for  an  efficient  interface  between  the 
user  and  an  expert  system  would  play  an  important  role  in  conveying  alerts, 
through  clever  use  of  color,  for  instance,  in  a  graphics  display,  or  sound 
to  accompany  and  emphasize  what  is  presented  on  a  screen.  Advances  in  our 
ability  to  represent  knowledge  within  the  intelligent  robot  would  likely 
benefit  as  well  the  state-of-the-art  in  intelligent  aids  to  decision  making. 

So  basic  research  projects  supported  by  ONR  have  implications  which  transcend 
particular  systems,  and  it  is  an  on-going  responsibility  of  management  to 
try  to  identify  and  capitalize  on  the  complementary  aspects  of  the  projects. 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  COSTS  -  THE  BASICS  -  ELECTRONIC  SPREADSHEETS 


Bruce  Miller 

FLC/Fedlink,  Library  of  Congress 


Th^  word  "spreadsheet"  does  not  appear  in  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary. 

Yet  it  appears  nany  times  in  every  issue  of  the  many  personal  computing 
magazines  published  each  month;  in  a  feature  article,  in  reviews  of  spread¬ 
sheet  packages,  and  in  advertisements  for  spreadsheet  software.  This  genre 
of  software  is  generally  accepted  to  be  one  of  the  "big  three"  of  essential 
microcomputer  applications  software  (along  with  word  processing  and  personal 
file  systems).  What  a  spreadsheet  is  and  does  is  still  not  widely  under¬ 
stood,  yet  the  tool  is  well  suited  to  answering  many  different  types  of 
library  questions  of  interest  to  managers  in  both  the  federal  and  the  private 
seccors . 

FLICC/f EDLINK  use  of  spreadsheets  began  then  it  was  discovered  that  they 
provided  quick,  accurate  cost  analyses  of  the  lengthy  price  schedules  con¬ 
tained  in  proposals  being  evaluated.  After  the  analyses  were  done,  the 
spreadsheets  were  saved  and  used  to  perform  cost  projections  of  individual 
library  projects,  n  task  requiring  up  to  an  hour  with  a  hand  calculator  is 
instantaneous  with  a  spreadsheet.  Once  the  potential  uses  nf  the  tool  were 
seen,  it  was  used  to  answer  other  types  of  library  cost  questions. 

Figure  1  (see  p.  )  illustrates  a  simple  spreadsheet  designed  to  help  ilJu- 
strate.  some  of  the  cost  im.  'ications  of  using  OCLC'S  cataloging  "microen- 
hanrer"  softwaLe.  Thi“  user  moves  the  cursor  to  the  spot  where  the  number 
of  "tide  cataloged"  appears,  and  enters  an  appropriate  figure.  Instantane¬ 
ously,  the  sheet  recalculates  itself  according  to  the  value  just  entered. 

To  the  spreadsheet  novice,  the  speed  of  the  recalculation  can  be  discon¬ 
certing.  What  happened  to  the  previous  set  of  data?  Comfort  sets  in  when 
the  user  discovers  that  the  original  value  can  be  reinput  and  the  sheet 
restored  to  its  original  appearance.  ■  This  dynamic  quality  has  an  important 
value  in  modeling,  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  difficult,  varying  assump¬ 
tions.  They  are  much  easier  when  it  is  discovered  that  they  can  be  changed 
just  as  eadlyl 

Several  key  assumptions  appear  in  Figure  1  under  "cataloging  task":  the 
minutes  required — on  the  average — to  perform  each  of  the  tasks  listed.  The 
values  cdsplayed  are  "default"  values  which  are  saved  in  the  spreadsheet, 
and  they  represent  merely  a  starting  point.  If  the  user's  experience  is 
that  the  estimate  is  too  high  or  too  low,  they  are  changed  just  as  easily 
as  the  initial  cataloging  value  was  entered. 

The  real  wcr's  of  the  spreadsheet  is  performed  by  formulas  which  are  in¬ 
visibly  "stored"  in  the  spreadsheet  and  which  calculate  the  values  which 
appear  in  the  "connect  times"  columns.  A  special  command  reveals  the  formu¬ 
las,  and  they  are  shown  in  Figure  2  (see  p.  ). 
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Tlic  formulas  ar-i  alphanumeric  references  tc  parts  of  the  sheet  (called 
"cell")  where  numbers  appear,  with  instructions  to  add,  substract,  multiply, 
or  divide,  (+,  *,  and  /)  the  referenced  numbers.  Formulas  are  as  easily 

changed  as  numbers,  although  they  are  often  "protected"  in  order  to  prevent 
inadvertent  erasure,  (Cells  may  be  protected  and  unprotected  with  simple 
commands,-)  In  Figure  2,  the  connect  times,  in  minutes,  are  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  "title  cataloged"  (C3)  by  the  "minutes"  of  each  task  (C8 
chrough  Cll).  "Total"  connect  times  (L15  and  H15)  are  the  sum  of  values 
which  appear  in  the  cells  above.  Cost  is  the  "total"  times  the  T'WIET 
or  TELENET  hourly  cost  (currently  $9.60). 

Since  a  sp  eadsheet  constantly  recalculates  itself  as  new  values  or  formulas 
are  entered,  it  permits  the  user  to  "see"  the  results  of  a  broad  range  of 
assumptions.  Chart  1  shows  a  graphic  display  of  the  performance  of  this 
model  at  varying  cataloging  levels.  It  suggests  that  savings  increase  at 
a  rate  faster  than  workload  (a  tact  that  should  encourage  use  of  the  pack¬ 
age).  This  feature  of  spreadsheets  lends  it  to  modeling,  where  the  user 
may  wish  to  project  best  and  worst  case  estimates;  if  the  assumptions  in 
Figure  1  are  considered  too  optimistic,  they  -nav  be  set  at  pessimistic 
levels  and  rerun  for  the  same  cataloging  levtl''-.  The  resulting  chart 
would  show  a  second,  lower  level  of  savings.  .c.ual  experience  would  more 
probably  fall  within  the  two  savings  lines  rather  than  close  to  a  single 
projection 

•As  FLICC/FEDLINK  experience  with  various  spreadsheet  models  ha=.  been  de¬ 
veloped,  it  has  been  shared  with  members.  Three  workshops  h?je  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  examine  existing  models,  solicit  suggestions  for  new  models,  and 
encourage  members  to  develop  their  own.  In  addition,  over  twenty  library 
managers  have  used  models  individually  to  answer  planning,  budget,  or 
staffing  questions.  If  measured  by  the  speed  with  which  decisions  were 
made,  the  sheets  seem  to  have  helped.  Users  Invariably  strengthen  the 
models;  the-ir  suggestions  are  often  Incorporated  into  better  versions. 
Finally,  individual  items  of  more  generally  useful  information  have  been 
"discovered"  through  spreadsheets  and  printed  in  FLICC/FEDLINK  "Tech 
Notes."  Am  ng  these  were: 

*cataloglng  connect  times  via  did  access 
*TYMNET  versus  WATS  costs 

*tables  simplifying  OCLC'S  Tape  Subscription  costs 
^tables  simplifying  OCLC's  Accessions  List  Service 
-'■Dial  access  versus  dedicated  line  at  varying  use  levels 
*Intei library  loan  turnaround  times 

Demons' rations  of  the  models  have  been  programmed  at  three  professional 
library  conferences:  The  Library  and  Information  Technology  As.sociation, 

SL.“  S  Military  Librarian's  Workshop,  and  the  Federal  Interagenev  Field 
L’’  '  .-’n's  woikshop.  Two  articles  have  been  published  which  explain  other 

FL,  .  .■  ■/mNK  models:  "Spreadsheet  Models  of  Library  Activities,"  in 
Libraiy  Hi  Tech  (Spring  1984)  and  "Key  Variable  Changes  in  a  Spreadsheet 
Model  of  Library  Acquisitions,  in  Library  Software  Review  (December  1984). 


8.1 


FLi,uL/ 1 DLINK  hopes  to  further  develop  the  inventory  of  models,  distribute 
templets  in  floppy  disk  format,  and  collect  useful  templets  from  other 
libraries  and  netwcrks.  An  inventory  of  all  current  models  is  available 
on  request  from  the  FLICC/FEDLINK  office.  (A  Technical  Note'  templets  are 
not  interchangeable  between  spreadsheet  softwares).  FLICC/FEDLINK  models  are 
built  in'  SuperCalc  format.  Anyone  with  that  software  may  request  disk 
copies  of  the  FLICC/FEDLINK  templets  in  exchange  for  a  blank,  double  sided, 
double  s^Jea,  double  density  disk.  Users  of  another  spreadsheet  software 
must  build  tne  model  from  formulas  (Figure  2). 
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RECORDER  SUMMARY 


TITLE :  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  New  Tecanologies  Hardware 
Local  cataloging  online 

CONSULTANT;  Richard  Kawin,  Computational  Dept.,  Univ.  of  California 

ATTENDEES ;  80 

VISUAL  AIDS;  View  graphs 

OBJECTIVE;  To  explain  what  TIS  is  doing  and  the  use  of  gateway. 

SUMMARY ;  TIS  (Technology  Information  System)  goal  is  to  allow  users 
to  access  many  different  programs.  Communication  and  networking  strategies 
utilized  by  TIS  were  outlined.  Setting  up  and  using  a  gateway  to  distribute 
costs. 

The  two  advantages  of  a  gateway  are: 

1.  To  eliminate  the  need  to  maintain  duplicate  sets  of  information 

2.  To  eliminate  the  need  to  keep  all  info  at  one  location. 

Advantages  of  a  centralized  gateway: 

1.  A  greater  variety  of  communic  iion  services  available. 

2.  Access  to  faster  and  more  rtiiable  services  for  receiving  and 
transmitting  data. 

3.  A  greater  variety  of  1/10  devices  -  More  storage  and  higher 
quality  printers  available. 

Advantages  of  a  dedicated  (workstation  based)  gateway. 

1.  More  cycles  -  faster  response  time. 

2.  Greater  security. 


Armie  P .  Foreman 
Recorder 
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USING  TIS  FOR  CATALOGING  INFORMATION 


1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  TIS 

2.  COMMUNICATION  &  NETWORKING  STRATIGIES  UTU-IZED  BY  TIS 

•  HARD  NETWORKING  USING  HANDSHAKING  PROTOCOLS  (Using  ISO/OSI  like  layers). 

ARPANET  TCP/IP  Transmission  Control  Protocol  /  Inter-net  Protocol 
rlogin 
telnet 
ftp 

ETHERNET  -  Direct  connection  for  LAN.  Effective  tranmission  rate  10  KBytes/sec. 
Maximum  transmission  rate  is  10  MBits/sec  or  1.25  Mbytes/sec. 

UUCP 

KERMIT 

•  SOFT  NETWORKING  -  COMMUNICATION  WITHOUT  ERROR  DETECTION. 

Commerical  telephone  lines  (usually  uncontitioned). 

TELENET 

TYMNET 

7UNINET 


3.  COMMUNICATION  INTERFACE  -  Network  Access  Machine  (NAM). 
Searching  -  Aided 

Unaided  using  TIS  online  documentation 
Multiple  systems.  (Process  Control  <ESC  CNTL  Z>). 

Retrieval  -  T<i  and  from  remote  host. 

Foreground  or  in  background. 


4.  POST-PROCESSING  OF  TEXT:  PHASE  1  -  TRANSLA'lTON 
Translation 
Merging 
Sorting 

Elimination  of  Redundancy. 
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5.  POST-PROCESSING  OF  TEXT:  PHASE  1  -  MANIPULAl  lON  OF  INFORMATION 

Modify  Dispaly  Format 
Permuted  Listing  of  Terms 
Cross-correlation-  authors  by  descriptor. 

Concordance  -  list  citations  by  field. 

6.  USING  A  GATEWAY  TO  DISTRIBUTE  COSTS 

•  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  GATEWAY. 

1.  Not  possible  to  store  &  maintain  all  needed  information  at  one  location. 

2.  Elininates  the  need  to  maintain  duplicate  sets  information. 


•  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  CENTRALIZED  GATEWAY. 

1.  A  greater  variety  of  communication  services  available. 

2.  Access  to  faster  and  more  reliable  services  for  recieving  and  transmitting  data. 

3.  A  greater  variety  of  I/O  devices  -  More  storage  and  higher  quality  printers  available. 

•  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  DEDICATED  (WORKSTATION  BASED)  GATEWAY. 

1.  More  cycles  -  faster  response  time. 

2.  Greater  security.. 
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RECORDER  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  New  Technologies  Hardware 
(a)  Video  Discs 

CONSULTANT:  Felix  Krayeski,  Library  of  Congress 

ATTENDEES :  gO 

VISUAL  AIDS:  slides 

To  discuss  the  state  of  art  of  video  and  optica^  disc  and 
outline  the  LC  project  of  optical  digital  disc. 

LC  went  into  the  optical  disc  age  and  now  they  cannot  fill 
about  1/3  of  their  request  for  the  disc.  Optical  disc  has  8  times  the 
bubble  memory  storage.  Optical  disc  is  coming  and  has  a  bright  future. 
Price  is  dropping  and  labor  cost  with  scanning  instead  of  keypunching 
is  going  to  decrease  with  optics. 


OBJECTIVE: 

SUMMARY : 


Annie  P.  Foreman 
Recorder 
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RECORDER  SUMMARY 


TITLE  :  Strategies  for  Distributing  Costs  -  New  Technologies  Hardware 
(b)  Supermicros 

CONSULTANT;  Carlos  Cuadra 

ATTENDEES:  80 

VISUAL  AIDS:  Slides 

OBJECTIVE:  To  explain  what  and  how  downloading  occurs  and  what  are 

supermicros. 

SUMMARY ;  Supermicros  were  explained  as  compared  to  mocros.  There  are  many 
wrong  myths  about  supermicros  buying.  Your  applications  will  determine  what 
software  and  hardware  to  buy.  There  is  increasing  freedom  of  choice  in  buying 
supermicros.  The  trend  of  companies  developing  computers  that  many  software 
packages  will  run  on  it  is  growing. 

Downloading  was  outlined.  There  are  increasing  uses  of  dotmloading  as  com¬ 
pared  to  five  years  ago. 


Annie  P.  Foreman 
Recorder 
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RECORDER  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  The  use  of  New  Software  Technology  -  Database  Management  Systems 

and  Integrated  Software  Packages. 

CONSULTANT :  Dennis  Griffin,  GSA  Computer  Store. 

ATTENDEES:  70 

VISUAL  AIDS:  Slides 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Describe  the  types  of  database  management  software  available, 
and  discuss  what  to  look  for  in  a  good  package. 

2.  Discuss  and  describe  the  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  integrated  software  packages  now  available. 

SUMMARY:  The  speaker  described  the  two  types  of  database  management 

systems  available  -  tree  or  hierarchical,  and  tabular  or  relational. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  the  tremendous  advances  that  have  been  made  in  DBMS 
software  so  that  now  packages  that  were  previously  available  only  for  main¬ 
frames  are  now  sold  for  micros.  The  speaker  continued  with  a  discussion 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  DBMS.  These  include  ease  of  start  up,  well 
written  instructions  and  program  documentation,  the  availability  of  tutorial 
the  ability  to  handle  errors,  the  speed  of  processing,  and  the  versatility 
of  the  package  as  far  as  report  generation  is  concerned.  Most  DBMS  packages 
average  $500.  in  cost. 

The  speaker  concluded  with  a  discussion  of  integrated  software 
packages  meaning  a  package  which  has  two  or  more  applications.  The  two 
types  of  packages  available,  the  tightly  integrated,  and  the  loosely 
integrated  were  discussed  along  with  their  advantages,  and  disadvantages. 
Buying  an  integrated  package  is  cheaper  than  buying  separate  individual 
packages,  however,  one  may  not  want  all  of  the  individual  packages  that 
are  part  of  the  system.  Loosely  integrated  packages  tend  to  have  more 
advantages  in  that  they  tend  to  allow  you  more  choice  in  the  individual 
packages  available  with  one  system  manager. 
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OBJECTIVES;  Discuss  the  disadvantages  of  using  private  file  services 


SUMMARY;  The  speaker  described  the  private  file  services  offered 
by  such  companies  as  Dialog,  BRS,  and  Orbit.  He  emphasized  the  neg¬ 
ative  factors  involved  in  the  use  of  private  file  services.  One 
disadvantage  mentioned  was  the  slowness  with  which  files  can  be 
corrected,  because  corrections  are  usually  done  in  the  batch  mode. 
Another  disadvantage  mentioned  was  that  the  security  offered  is  not 
good  enough  for  classified  material.  A  third  disadvantage  referred 
to  was  the  expense  of  private  file  services  which  on  the  average  cost 
$68,000  over  a  five-year  period. 

The  speaker  concluded  that  the  use  of  private  file  services 

has  now  become  outmoded  with  the  introduction  of  supermicros  which 

compare  favorably  in  cost  to  them. 
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PRIVATE  ,:iLES:  FUNCTIONS,  USES,  AND  COSTS 


Charles  <**-■  Conaway,  Ph.D. 
Aasociat*  Pro-fasaor 

School  oi  Library  ana  Information  Studies 
Florida  Staba  uni  'ar vi ty 
Tallahassee,  ^orida  32SC6 


INTRODUCTION 

When  invited  to  present  this  paper,  I  identi-f led  and  contacted  the 
vendors  of  private  file  services  who  were  activaiy  advertisanQ  thsMi  in  the 
United  States  for  current  prices  and  services.  I  also  conducted  a  compre¬ 
hensive  literature  search  on  the  subject.  A  list^  of  vendors  and  a  selected 
bibliography  arc  appended  to  this  paper. 

A  private  file  may  be  defined  as  a  set  of  records  (bib'liographic  or 
non-bibl  lographic)  which  is  stored  in  the  computer  syi^em  of  a  -oewrci al 
vendor  and  can  be  searched  online  <i.e.,  interactively)  by  individuals  using 
computer  terminals  and  telecommunications  linics  from  rem^e  locations. 

"Private"  in  "private  files"  means  that  only  ttw  creator  of  the  file 
and  thosa  individuals  the  creator  authorises  have  access  to  the  file  and, 
indeed,  know  of  the  eMistence  of  the  file. 

"Vendor  supplied"  means  thet  an  entire  working  package  from  planning 
through  use  is  provided  by  a  commercial,  i.e.,  non-governmental,  vendor, 
hajor  vendors  currently  active  in  the  United  States  include  Systees 
Development  Corporation,  Lockheed  Information  Services,  and  BRS. 


FUNCTIONS  ANO  IHPLEmENTATION  OF  PRIVATE  FitE  SSWICES 

It  IB  important  to  recognize  that  use  of  private  files  is. very 
similar  to  use  of  "public"  databases.  TMecommunicati on  protocols,  iiMsnrii  if 
usage,  search  formulations,  command  or  "-search"  language,  and  displaiy  options 
are  identical,  or  very  similar  to  thcm»e  used  for  searching  public  or  (jriveie 

databases. 

Just  as  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  search  keys  and  input  formats 
available  among  the  individual  databases,  optimized  for  the4r  users,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  selecting  these  features  at  the  design  sta^  of 
creating  a  prwate  file  initially. 

brie*ly,  the  functions  of  a  private  file  service  are  to- 

-allow  creation  of  a  customized  file  of  data  ta  tee  stored  in  the 
vendor’s  host  computer. 

-permit  new  items  to  be  added  to  the  file,  and  some  limited  <ile 
maintenance  ("editing")  to  bs  oone. 

•I'rovicle  access  by  telephone  to  any  person  who  knows  the  file  e-ists, 
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I:nc)w:.;  the  vendor'  who  Dupportf;  jt,  and  who  l:nows  the  current 
paswiwor  d . 

-allow  searches  of  the  file  to  be  conducted  ciuicl-ly  and  accurately 
with  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  in  f  ornrul  ation  of  search 
strategy 

-permit  search  res'ults  to  be  displayed  (on  a  CRT  or  local  printer), 
“spooled"  (i.o.,  captured  on  disk  for  later  use),  printed  off¬ 
line  and  sent  by  mail  or  UPS  to  the  searcher, 

-provide  training  and  documentation  of  the  system  (such  as  user's 
manuals  and  the  like)  and  continuing  technical  support. 

-provide  suggestions  and  assistance  in  taking  a  database  “public"  and 
marketing  for  clients  who  desire  a  wider  audience  and  the 
possibility  of  generating  some  income  to  offset  the  costs  of 
creating  and  maintaining  the  file. 

CAPABILITIES  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  PRIVATE  FILE  SYSTEMS 

First,  it  should  be  recognized  that  there  are  limits  which  affect  the 
"public"  files  and  that  these  also  limit  the  “private"  files.  Most  are  "tech¬ 
nical",  e.g.,  maximum  record  length,  acceptability  of  some  characters  for 
input  or  display,  and  maximum  number  of  fields  per  record.  While  these  limits 
are  liberal,  and  are  not  likely  to  cause  much  difficulty,  they  are  real,  and 
are  not  easily  (cheaply)  overcome. 

On-line  vendors  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  their  services  to  poten¬ 
tial  private  file  clients.  It  is  not  in  their  interest  to  be  restrictive?  but 
they,  and  we,  should  recognize  that  their  public  files  se< — vice  is  their 
bread  and  butter.  If  the  number  of  private  files  in  use  caused,  of  threatened 
to  cause,  a  degradation  in  search  time  or  other  per f ormtsnee,  their 
priorities  would  cause  them  to  restrict  marketing  of  their  private  file 
service. 


The  syiitcms  are  optimized  for  ease  in  searching.  Many  inverted  files 
are  created  to  facilitate  flexible  and  efficient  inquiry.  As  a  consequence, 
updaiinq  the  contents  of  the  file  is  time  consuming,  somewhat  involved,  and 
expensive.  Editing  incorrect  or  out-of-date  records  is  awkward.  The  method  is 
lo  first  delete  the  old  record  and  then  to  replace  it  with  a  new  record. 
Cit'Cause  this  is  expensive  to  do,  changes  only  occur  in  the  file  at  periodic 
intervals.  Since  a  reloading  of  the  file  costs  a  minimum  of  SSOO-^OO. 
Lius  IS  not  ordinarily  dune  very  frequently  —  certainly  not  as  frequently  as 
errors  are  identified  and/or  new  items  are  available  to  be  added.  Several  of 
the  sorviceti  permit  on-line  record  entry.  However,  these  newly  added  records 
are  not  inccrporated  into  the  database  immediately.  In  reality,  they  are 
stored  in  batch  file,  resident  on  the  host  computer,  and  are  stored  there 
until  the  r.ext  reloading.  Only  then  are  the  records  available  for  searching 
as  part  of  the  database. 

EXAMPLES  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Tr-ese  are  difficult  to  identify  in  the  literature,  primarily  because 
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ijt'i  ii  the  flic.'  creators  ami  I  In?  sijrvice  provicli»rc  <  hq.jrd  private?  files  cis  a 
pr  1  vciLc'  inattpr  .  For  example,  L'li^S  ••■ays  that  laor*;'  than  tial  f  of  its  private 
(l'.tt  .'b-isc."  i;liont=  am  “iromnet  i  1 1  v>?  corporal  i  ons"  i-*hij5<}  c:cirf.o.-att.'  data  is 
pr  opr  i  et  ar  y .  iicamples  in  the  pi.ililic  sector  include  the  LI.S.  Department  of 
ffii'rtjy  ■  s  (eOor.il  F.nergy  [latabase  1  ndo>: ,  the  Medical  Library  Cent.i»r  of  New 
Yuri  'c  Unicn  List,  the  Library  of  Congress  Division  for  the  Dlind  and 
Physically  Handicapped's  catalog  of  special  format  matt?rials,  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  Fistieries  Research  Center’s  files  on  fish  health  and 
disease.  Other  puhlic  sector  clients  include  several  educa t  i  on-or i en t ed 
agencies.  Oialoq,  for  example,  will  not  release  the  names  of  any  of  its 
private  file  clients.  However ,  they  will  agree  to  send  a  letter  from  a 
prospective  client  to  current  clients  requesting  initiation  of  discussions 
about  the  service.  It  is  strictly  up  to  the  current  private  file  users 
whether  they  wish  to  respond.  Similarly,  unless  the  private  file  service  is 
ar.c.isting  with  taking  public  a  private  file,  they  do  not  publicaly 
acihiowl  edge  its  ei.-istence.  For  those  organi  cat  i  ons  that  wish  to  make  the 
flic  available,  such  as  some  of  the  public  sector  agencies  mentioned  earlier, 
it  13  their  responsi  b  1  1  1  ty  to  notify  the  apprc>priate  potential  users,  to 
screen  requests  for  access,  and  to  provide  appropriate  documentation, 
passwords,  etc. 


PRIVATE  FILE  SERVICE  VENDORS 


For  the  reasons  previously  stated,  it  is 
client  base  of  the  services.  My  guess,  and  it  is 
the  relative  ranking  is  Dialog,  with  the  largest 
trien  SDC.  SDC  has  offered  the  service  since  1973 
providing  it  in  the  later  70’s, 


difficult  to  judge  the 
no  more  than  that,  is  that 
number,  followed  by  DRS,  and 
and  Dialog  and  BRS  began 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACTORS 


In  order  to  search  the  databases,  the  standard  telecommunications 
r equi rements  must  be  provided  for.  At  minimum,  this  includes  the  following: 

1- A  terminal.  This  requirement  can  be  met  with  any  combination  of 

dumb  terminals,  semi -i ntel I igent  terminals,  or  intelligent  tei — 
.sinals  (usually  microcomputers).  Depending  upon  the  application, 
hard  copy  printing  and  disk  spooling  capabilities  may  also  be 
required. 

2- A  serial  interface  and  a  communications  software  program,  to  allow 

the  communication  between  ttie  terminal  and  the  host  computer  to 
p.Ass  through  thw  telephone  lines. 

3- -A  simple  modem  or  more  sophisticated  multiplexer  to  manage  the  bi¬ 

directional  flow  of  information  through  the  tel ephonc ’system. 

These  are  readily  available  at  a  relatively  modest  cost  and,  of 
coLirsc,  already  c>:ist  in  any  organiiation  which  has  online  capability  for 
searching  pi'blic  file’.i. 

While  direct  di.il  telephone  communications  are  possible,  it  is  more 
u-sual  to  Lai  r  c.ilvantaqo  of  the  less  expensive  "packet -swi  tchi nq "  networks, 
cui:h  au  Tulenot.  Uni  net,  and  Tymenet  which  are  generally  available  to  the 
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puhli'  ,  or  ui  fodorol  tjovorr  niiiont  ’  !» 


e«  I'-i  1  v.;-«  1  out  . 


SECURITY  CONSIDERATIONS 

A  matter  of  concern  to  both  the  service  prcivi<lers  and  to  many  of 
thc.-ir  clients  is  the  security  of  the  file  and  the  information  contained  in 
it.  There  are  several  aspects  to  consider.  Among  them  are: 

iDt&grity  of  the  The  vendor  has  an  overwhelming 

vested  interest  here  whicft  coincides  with  the  client's.  The  physical  integ¬ 
rity  of  their  databases  is  critical  to  them  because  they  represent  their 
primary  asset.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  careful  treatment 
will  be  afforded  to  a  client's  files  as  to  their  own.  This  includes  well 
trained  personnel,  remote  (secondary)  storage  of  duplicate  copies  of  tlie 
files,  and  simil.ir  precautions.  Unauthorized  alteration  of  the  file  is 
blocked  by  forbidding  any  online  editing  of  records  from  remote  terminals, 
with  the  option  of  permitting  it,  in  some  cases,  to  users  who  have  been  given 
passwords  which  permit  editing.  As  we  are  all  aware,  however,  such  safeguards 
can  be  circumvented  by  an  inventive  "hacker"  or,  worse,  by  a  individual  who 
is  determined  to  breach  security. 

2-Protect  i_ng  from  Unauthor  i_rad  Use.  Here  the  reliance  r.i  the  use  of 
an  appropriate  password  is  paramount,  nrrangements  are  made  for  only 
specifically  authorized  passwords  to  be  valid  in  gaining  entry  into  the 
system.  The  primary  responsibility  for  keeping  these  passwords  secure  lies 
with  the  client.  The  same,  or  a  greater  amount  of  care,  must  be  given  by  the 
client  here  as  is  given  to  protecting  other  passwords,  depending  on  the 
"sensitivity"  of  the  information  included  in  the  database.  Automatic  shut  off 
of  the  system  after  a  specified  number  of  incorrect  password  attempts  is  a 
standard  feature,  but  there  is  not  usually  a  report  of  an  "unauthorized  use 
attempt",  hardware  limitations  on  "approved"  terminals,  or  other  such 
security  measures.  Passwords  can  be  changed,  but  this  is  ratl.er  expensive, 
and  cannot  bo  done  immediately  in  most  systems.  Thus,  if  a  password  becomes 
l:nown,  there  will  be  a  period  of  time  when  the  system  is  open  to' unauthor, i  zed 
users.  As  a  consequence,  the  protection  provided  by  a  password  system  is 
mi ni mal . 


To  discourage  "hackers"  and  other  unauthorized  users,  there  is  no 
indication  that  a  private  file  exists  in  any  menus  or  file  availability 
lists.  A  file  name  must  be  known  in  order  to  request  access  to  it.  In  time,  ,( 
dedicated  "snooper"  with  a  microcomputer  could  doubtless  find  the  names  of 
all  files,  by  simply  trying  all  likely,  then  less  lil.oly,  coiiibi  nat  i  ons  of 
characters  to  discover  the  file  name. 

Other  security  provisions  include  non-di scl osure  arrangements  with 
the  vendor’s  employees,  limiting  access  to  the  file  on  a  "need  to  know" 
basis,  ,ind  the  physical  return  of  initial  files  (usually  from  magnetic  tapes) 
after  loading  into  the  system. 


~“Mo  Ret  ent  i,cin  ojF  Content  of  0s?.C£tl63-  The  general  policy  of  most 
vendor-j  for  public  files  is  to  keep  no  record  of  searcdies  that  have  been 
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■’“P/.lliPg  E'CUjt'.O'J  3'JSJ  P'.?.' J.yL’L^  •  SpefiCtil  t^r  r  cingcxiient  s  can  be  made  to 
iic-vi-,  oiflins  (irmted  search  results  delivered  by  registered  m.ai  1  .  courier, 
(•tf,.  Will  1  i’  those  do  provide  some  measure  of  security,  it  is  a  relatively 
"open"  system  that  cannot  bo  made  highly  secf-e. 

S-Conqi^ys j_gns  on  Security.  Pecauno  of  the  use  of  unsecured  telephone 
liiin.,  and  the  "openness"  of  many  other  aspects  of  the  system,  security  seems 
inadequate  for  either  national  security  or  company  proprietary  use. 

COST  CONSIDERATIONS 

Cost  components;  in  creating  and  using  a  private  file  service  include 
the  foil  owl ng : 

1- DATABASE  CREATION  including  database  design,  initial  loading  of  a 
standard  input  file,  manual  file  conversion  and/or  input  file  editing  to 
conform  to  the  standard  file  requirements,  and  testing. 

2- FILE  UPDATING  including  frequency  of  reloading  and  whether  the  file 
IS  to  be  updated  online  or  offline. 

3- I10NTHLY  STORAGE  costs  based  on  number  and  extent  of  files  and  their 
respective  indexes. 

4- FILE  AVAILABILITY  which  varies  according  to  the  times  and  days  that 
the  file  must  be  accessible. 

5- -TELEC0MMUNICATI0NS  CONSIDERATIONS  such  as  the  use  of  direct  dial  or 
one  of  the  public  packet-switching  networks  or  a  parallel  governmental 
system, 

i-ONLINE  SEARCHING  including  the  frequency  and  mean  lengtl;  of 
searches. 

7-OFFLINE  printing  including  the  frequency,  extent,  and  delivery 
methods  used. 

3-PASSWDRD  MAINTENANCE  including  the  number  of  active  passwords  and 
the  frequency  with  which  they  are  changed. 

V-TFAINING  including  whether  the  training  is  done  on-site  or  at 
"open"  training  sessions  where  a  general  introduction  to  a  vendor's  system's 
command  1 anguage  and  search  strategy  is  presented  to  any  people  who  care  to 
come  to  the  training  session. 

1 0-rOCUMENTi.T ION  PREF'ARATION  which  can  vary  from  mini.mal  to  very 
sxtc.-isivo  depending  upon  the  user’s  needs. 

1  1 -TAl  ING  THE  DATABASE  "PUBLIC",  if  desired,  h.is  costs  associated  with 
It  ranging  from  very  little  to  perhaps  an  extensive,  and  expensive,  direct 
mail  publicity  campaign. 
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1 1' -DA UiHAML  "DUHPINB".  In  general,  it  is  to  the*  advantagt.'  oi  tin? 

(j.ii  .iij..  w.j  v«intc'i  to  "loc;l  "  a  tts«r  »ntci  its  system.  Similarly,  it  is  often  to 
thf  .mJ /.111*  oge  of  tlie  user  to  rctt.ifi  as  much  tlcMibility  as  possible  to  change 
vf-nclci  <•  wtienever  it  is  desirable.  The  mechanics  of  the  change  are  bound  by 
t  tintr-..,-:lu.il  agrec'ments  made  at  the  time  the  initial  service  is  established. 
IIic‘  contract  should  be  carefully  examined  relative  to  not  only  current  costs, 
hut  also  to  the  costs  of  converting  to  other  formats,  vendors,  etc.  Since  it 
IS  lilely  that  some  changes  will  occur  before  the  information  becomes 
useless,  it  seems  prudent  to  mate  explicit  arrangements  for  such  contingen¬ 
cies  and  to  insure  that  each  party  clearly  understands  the  implications  of 
such  questions  such  as  who  "owns”  the  database  and  similar  condsi derati ons. 

COST/EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PRIVATE  FILES 

Eiecause  of  the  many  variables  in  determining  the  costs  of  a  private 
file'  system,  it  IS  essential  that  discussions  be  held  with  potential  service 
providers  to  determine  what  the  costs  of  the  system  will  be.  Vendors  will 
provide  quotations  based  upon  a  potential  user’s  specifications.  The  contact 
person  for  each  vendor  listed  in  the  appendix  will  provide  additional  details 
about  how  to  arrange  for  a  quotation.  Some  vendors  provide  guidelines  as  to 
total  cost  of  creating  and  using  the  system.  For  example,  BRS  says  that  they 
"request"  a  minimum  of  *20,000  for  the  first  year,  and  a  minimum  of  *12,000 
per  year  thereafter.  fOver  a  five  year  period,  this  would  cost  a  minimum  of 
T'd'P.OC'O  and  almost  surely  more  if  the  content  of  the  file  changes  signifi¬ 
cantly,  if  searches  were  frequent,  and  telecommunications  costs  rise.) 

Dialog  also  provides  general  cost  figures:  *8000  for  files  design  and 
initial  loading  and  *1000  per  month  thereafter,  which  also  amounts  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  *68,000  over  a  five  year  period.  Again,  the  costs  will  be  greater  if 
there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  file,  frequent  searches,  or  if  telecommuni¬ 
cations  costs  rise. 


A  difficulty  in  determining  cost  effectiveness  is  the  determination 
of  «in  appropriate  figure  of  merit.  How  can  one  balance,  for  example,  the 
avail abilty  of  the  system  for  searching  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  after 
midnight  on  Fridays  against  the  two  day  differential  delay  in  delivery  of 
hard  copy  offline  prints  based  upon  the  location  of  the  host  computer?  How 
can  the  breach  in  security  be  weighed  against  the  ability  to  search  a  numeric 
field  using  a  range  of  values?  While  these  are  not  imponderable  trade-offs, 
they  do  present  a  major  problem  tor  an  agency  considering  launching  into  a 
F<rivafe  file  venture.  THe  best  advice  is  to  write  specifications  tightly  and 
tn  see!  qust a 1 1 ons  from  vendors,  while  attempting  to  retain- fl exibi I i ty  for  a 
future  which  is  hard  to  foresee. 

What  are  tfie  alternatives  to  private  file  services?  Among  others  are 
the  i>se  of  (i.ainframes  which  are  already  accessible  to  the  agency,  along  with 
dat«‘»base  .-sianc-gement  software  and  telecommunications  capabilities  that  already 
allow  remote  searching.  Another  is  tiie  creation  and  maintenance  of  private 
file-lile  vorvicos  on  dedicated  "supermicrocomputers'*,  such  as  the  STAR 
i.ystt'fii  of  CuarJr  a  Asj-oc  i  .^tes,  which  has  recently  begun  offering  services  very 
similar  to  the  private  file  services,  but  with  a  tot.illy  different  method  of 
i mpl ement  li 1  on .  Still  another  consideration  is  the  possibility  within  the 
next  few  \v>-.r'j  of  as  yet  unproven  technology,  such  as  optical  disks  which 
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niKlht  [jermi  t  a  monthly  or  wei*l.ly  distribution  I'f  a  di  r.l  that  contiiir.s  a  com- 
plc'Lely  nt-w  ani.1  np-to-dAti?  *  i  1  es  and  tht?  software  Vo  aliow  Hifin  to  be  search¬ 
ed  vnry  cost  oH  e>  t  i  vc-l  y  in  oompar  i  son  with  today-'s  mytfiorls. 

A  SELECTIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  PRIVATE  FILE  SERVICES 

1- Mullen,  A.  “Private  Files — A  Critical  Assessment"  lolormati^aQ 
iso '.SS§  £!D^  y§S»  ''•  -  (1902)  pp.  3-17. 

2- Spigai,  F.  G.  “Use  of  Online  Private  Files  Serices  by  U.S.  Industry 
in  the  I900's"  Electronic  Publ.ishi.r3Q  Review,  v.  1  (1981)  pp.  139-144. 

3- 5wanson;  Rowena  Meiss.  "Probing  Private  Files"  Database,  v.  3 
(1980)  pp.  70-76. 


4- -8wanson,  Rowena  Weiss  and  James  A.  Engler.  "Probing  Private  Files: 
Polaroid  Corporation’ s  F’hoto  Indeii"  Database,  v.  3  (1900)  pp.  57-67. 

5- WhitB,  Martin  S.  "Private  Files — A  Comparative  Review  of  Services 
Offered  by  On-Line  Vendors"  Qn^Ling  Rgyigw,  v.  7  (1983’  pp.  113-122. 

6- Vendors'  promotional  and  te  ini cal  literature  is  available  on 
request  from  the  addre-._ieS  in  the  •  Append!  i:- 

■*  H — K*”* 
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f\  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  VENDORS  PROVIDING  PI^IVATE  FILE  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1- PRS  Private  Databa^-.'j  Service  iPDS).- 
Uibl  ioqraphic  Retrieval  Service 
1100  Route  7 

Latham,  NY  IIMIO 
Contact;  Cathy  Ander  r.on 
(518>  783-1161 

2- 0-TAR 

Cuadrn  Associates,  Inc. 

Suite  30S 

ii'.iOl  Wilshiri?  Blvd. 

Santa  Monica,  CA 

Contact:  Judy  Wanger  or  ken  Du:y 

<213)  829-9772 

Note:  This  is  not  an  on-line  vendor-suppl led  Tile  service,  but  a 
free-standing  system  with  certain  similarities. 


3- Dialoq  Private  File  Service 
Dialog  Information  Servicss,  Inc. 

3460  Hi  11  view  Ave. 

Palo  Alto,  CA  90403  ; 

Contact:  Mary  Averse  ' 

<800)  227-1927 

4- lLIAS  Service" 

Itiforonics 
SSO  Newton  Rd. 

Littleton,  MA  01460 
Contact:  Sandy  Dennis 
<617)  486-8976 

Note:  Ttiey  did  not  respond  to  my  letter  ashing  for  current 
information.  By  phone,  they  did  indicate  that  they  still  provide 
the  service:  '  3 

5- LEX1RAri,  Private  Library  '  "  .  - 

Mead  Data  Central 

P.O.  Eio::  933  .  ■  _ 

Dayton,  OH  4S401  ’ 

Contact:  Douglas  S.  Link  -  - 

<800)  227-9577 

Note;  This  is  an  adjunct  to  LEXIS,  pr i mar i ly  .designed  for  litigation 
support  use.  - 

6- Pergamon  Infoline  Private  File  Service 
Pergamon  Infoline,  Limited 

12  V.indy  Street  J  ' 

London,  C-L'2A,  "'DE,  ENGLAI.D 
0 1  -377-4650 

Note:  They  indicate  that  their  service  is  only  av.ailable  to  clients 
in  Uie  Ul  and  Lur  cp'?. 

7  I'D*;,  Privale  Tile  tiervu.r* 

System  Dovel  opment  Corpor,-,!.!  ott 
2500  Colorado  Ave. 

Sari t a  Monica,  CIA  90406 

Contact:  Mari  lee  E.  Wihiarski  1 

<213 »  820-4111  ;  . 

The  information  in  this  append! is  current  as  Of  October  12,  1984. 

It  includes  all  private  file  services  that  coulc^  be  identified  as  currentLy. 
active  throughout  the  United  States  and  wliich  actively  advertise  to  the  ' 

1 i brary/inf drmati oh  center  markets. 
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RECOVERING  THE  COSTS  OF  LIBRARIES 

(Panel) 

OBJECTIVES ;  Through  research  and  analyzing  the  cost  of  libraries, 
this  group  was  to  try  to  answer  questions  such  as  what 
should  libraries  charge?  For  what?  and  where  the 
establishing  of  fees  end? 

DISCUSSION;  Each  member  of  the  group  discussed  ways  of  searching  to  recover 

library  services.  Highlights  of  their  presentations  are  as  follows; 

Walt  Burgman;  (1)  Analyze  system  to  see  if  you  are  trying  to  control 
something  or  just  get  more  money  for  your  library.  There  naybe  a  cheaper  way 
to  get  more  funds.  (2)  Analyze  charging  systems  to  see  if  more  cost  effective 
for  tax  payers.  (3)  On  issue  of  contractors  as  customers  -  most  con¬ 
tractors  have  info  support  written  in.  Make  sure  to  check  to  see  if  this  is 
written  in  the  contract. 

Barbara  Stevens;  Look  at  hidden  users  versus  primary  users.  At  Army 
War  ollege  they  considered  hidden  users  are  as  important  for  Public  relations 
as  primary  users,  also,  look  at  your  mission. 

Brenda  Corbin;  No  charges  for  anything  including  data  base  services  at  =  . 
National  Observatory.  Scientific  Director -feels  services -Should  be  provided  - 
because  the  profession  has  worked  hard  to  attract  people  to  libraries"  " 
and  charges  would  erode  this. 

Nancy  Gilbert;  Military  History  Institute  serves  everybody;  open  to  public. 

Since  1972  has  charged  for  photocopies.  There  is  no  organizational  striictute 
as  in  most  organization  to  support  library^  Pricing  philosophy  has  been  tp= 
charge  those  paCfoi^s  piip,ing  to  pay.  This  has  not  had  a  negative  effect. 

Request  have  doubled  and  two  staff  are  full-time.  ILL  official  requests 
from  government  sources  have  mostly  been  free. 

Ed  Gier;  Chemical  R  &  D  is  closed  to  public .  Do  not  offer  services  to  - . 
contractors.  Don't  charge  for  services.  Some  sources  for  unbudgeted  items: 

QRIP  (Quick  return  on  investment  program)  and  year-^nd  money  from  other 
investors . 

John  Cummings;  Naval  Academy  -  provide  data-base  searching  for  staff 
faculty  and  upperclassmen  only.  Don't  provide  for  underclassmen  even  if 
they  are  willing  to  pay.  There  imist  be  a  coiitrol  system. 

Betty  Bogart;  (1)  Where  it  is  not  feasible  to  pay  for  products  (e.g.  DTIC) 
charges  a  portion  of  operators  time  to  requester.  (2)  Charge  for  books 
that  are  checked  out  for  office  use  on  permanent  basis »  (3)  Charge 

for  exhausive  searches 


PREVIOUS  RAGE 
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Alta  Davis:  Reported  on  survey  sent  out  122  out  of  197  responded. 

25  of  those  charged  for  SUCS  photocopuing'  accounts  for  most  votes,  are 
currently  charging  for  photocopying  (Document  delivery,  ILL,  coin- 
operated  research  assistance  over  1  hour;  orientation  and  use  of  persona; 
computers;  on-line  searches;  services  to  users  outside  immediate  command 
(Interagency  agreement). 

Alphonso  Trezza;  Opposed  to  charging  fees.  Believes  it  more  costly  to 
try  to  recover.  Suggest  a  year  survey  of  all  services  costed  out. 

Figure  out  what  your  people  get  and  subtract  it  from  total.  Bill 
other  agencies  for  remainder.  Right  to  Information  is  basic  right. 

Ruth  Smith:  Two  pressures  on  library  community  (1)  cooperation  (2)  com¬ 
petition  trends  in  cost  recovery:  political  treads  (National  policies 
and  organization  policies).  Quoted  Dr.  Spreke,  OMJ,  (Free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  Is  a  fundamental  right  but  that  does  not  mean  management 
(efficiency  in  system  and  info  resources  mgt).  Partnership  Iterdependency 
and  cost  sharing  betmen  libraries,  brokers^  &  data  base  coi^etition 
(assess  to  end  user  svc);  technology  developments  requirements' fbr 
future;  working.  Smart  (design  cost  effective  systems;  be  creative; 
share  market  become  competitive. 


CONCLUSIONS;  The  majority  of  panel  members  agreed  that  some  charges 
should  be  passed  on  to  users.  There  is  no  standards  or  guidelines  for 
Military  Librarians  in  regards  to  costing,  therefore,  there  is  no  continuity 
on  what  libraries  can  charge  or  for  what. 


ATTENDEES;  75 


Sybil  H.  Bullock 
Recorder 
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COST  BENEFIT  ANALYSIS 
Phil  Casey 

TRADOC  Library  &  Infonnation  Network 
Ft.  Monroe,  VA 

The  workshop  program  thus  far  has  been  about  our  costs:  identification 
recovery,  and  reduction  through  technology.  This  morning  we  will  turn 
our  attention  to  the  return  from  our  costs  (the  benefits  we  provide  to 
the  laboratories,  the  training  centers,  the  military  installations  and 
the  commands  we  serve).  It  is  for  the  improvement  of  their  performance 
and  the  conservation  of  their  resources  that  military  libraries  are  or¬ 
ganized.  While  reducing  library  costs  is  important,  we  should  all  hope 
those  savings  are  small  when  compared  to  the  savings  our  parent  organi¬ 
zations  realized  as  a  result  of  our  effective  library  seirvlce.  This 
morning  we  will  talk  about  t.'sting  and  documenting  the  assumption  that 
our  efforts,  current  or  planned,  have  benefits  exceeding  their  costs. 

Since  the  theme  of  the  workshop  is  economics,  we  will  emphasize  cost 
benefit  analysis  (CBA)  as  our  analytical  tool. 

CBA  tries  to  answer  in  economic  terms,  qu.'istiohs  like,  *'Hpw  much  good 
does  my  library  do?"  and,  "How  beneficial  would  this  particular  sdrylce 
be?"  The  library  literature  is  not  prolific  on  the  measur^ent  of  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits.  One  reason  is  that  many  benefits  of  libraries  are  pre- 
ceived  as  fundamentally  social,  intellectual  or  recreational  rather  than 
fundamentally  economic.  Secondly,  even  if  your  library  is  Clearly  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  economic  benefits,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  can 
be  validly  measured  and  considered  a  beuofit  directly  attributable  to 
the  library.  Comparing  the  cost  of  the  library  to  other  information 
channels  seems  managable,  but  how  do  you  determine  the  library’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  increased  productivity,  improved  decisions-,  decreased  work 
duplication  and  the  stimulation  of  invention?  For  example:  if  an  en¬ 
gineer  reads  a  journal  article  at  the  library,  is  the  value  of  that  service 
$7.00  since  chat  is  what  an  information  broker  would  have  charged  for  the 
same  article;  or  la  it  $20.00  if  that  is  what  the  engineer  says  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  the  convenience  of  the  library  service? 

If  the  reference  librarian  found  the  article  in  question  and  it  eliminated 
the  need  for  a  tensile  strength  test,  is  the  benefit  equal  -to  the  cost  of 
the  test?  or  is  the  economic  benefit  even  greater  when  the  inf ormation  found 
affects  our  national  security?  Your  cost  benefit  figures  will  depend  on  your 
assumptions  about  where  the  benefits  of  the  library  end  and  the  benefits  of 
the  information  begin  per  se.  I  hope  during  this  session  we  can  stimulate 
your  thinking  and  provide  you  with  some  guidance  so  that  the  figures  you 
develop  will  be  defensible  and  useful. 

Data  from  CBA  may  be  used  to  help  determine  our  internal  budget  prlo-^itles 
so  that  our  efforts  are  concentrated  on  projects  of  maximum  value.  It  is 
only  one  tool  for  the  evaluation  of  library  service,  but  a  potentially  valu¬ 
able  one  for  DOD  libraries  since  it  attempts  to  measure  the  very  effects  for 
which  special  libraries  are  organized — ^  the  improvement  of  the  overall 
organization’s  performance  and  the  conservation  of  its  resources.  Consider 
this  also:  CBA  data  may  be  the  very  tool  we  need  to  persuade  mahagemenf  to 
increase  our  budget,  to  leave  it  alone,  or  sometimes  just  to  keep  it  open. 
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Recently  a  public  librarian  writing  in  Library  Journal  proclaimed, 

"The  Public  Library:  A  Bargain I"  While  his  figures  seemed  specious 
to  me,  the  message  was  clear.  If  you  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people  who  fund  you  that  tb.ey  get  back  more  than  they  give,  they 
do  not  mind  giving  so  much.  Ir  the  past  two  years,  both  the  Technical 
Information  Center  of  DOE  and  ETJC  have  issued  CBA  studies  of  their 
services.  The  government-industry  Data  Exchange  Program  has  done  so 
annually  for  years.  The  value  of  information  services  as  measured  by 
economic  analysis  is  a  tool  we  need  in  the  federal  environment  of  re¬ 
source  management. 

In  1981,  at  a  DITC  conference  for  R&D  managers,  Walter  Carlson,  the 
former  Director  of  Technical  Information,  gave  DOD  librarians  one  chal¬ 
lenge:  to  gain  a  thorough  and  realistic  understanding  of  our  parent 

organization  and  how  the  benefits  of  library  or  Information  services 
affect  their  performance.  Mr.  Carlson  said,  "productivity  and  perfor¬ 
mance  are  where  the  payoffs  are,  and  if  you  are  helping  to  get  information 
systems  well  integrated,  the  sources  of  payoffs  must  be  identified.  Organi¬ 
zation  productivity  and  performance  are  tough  to  get  your  arms  around,  but 
that  is  what  management  is  trying  to  do  and  that  is  what  the  information 
professional  should  be  doing." 


Note:  The  aforementioned  comments  i^ere  introductory  remarks 
to  a  panel  discussion  on  "Cost  Benefit  Analysis  in  DOD  Libraries" 
presented  at  the  28th  Military  Librarians'  Workshop,  October  1984. 


SURVEY  ON  UBRARY  COST  ALLOCATION/RECOVERY  TECHN’CUES 

Alta  K.  Davis 

National  Defense  University  Lib. 
and 

June  Gable 

Strategic  System  Programs  Office 

During  our  discussion  of  program  possibilities  for  the 
topic,  Recovering  library  Costs,  priority  was  placed  on 
providing  practical  information.  One  of  the  things  we  first 
wanted  to  know  was  "what  are  military  libraries  doing  now  in 
the  way  of  cost  recovery?".  The  questionaire  mailed  to  the 
1984  hilitary  Librarians  k/orkshop  participants  was  an  attempt 
to  see  if  any  cost  recovery  is  being  done  in  military  libraries 
ana  to  determine  bow  extensive  and  diverse  these  efforts  are. 
This  report  presents  the  results  of  that  survey. 

One  hundred  ninety  seven  (197)  cuestionaires  were  mailed 
using  the  invitation  list  for  the  28th  Military  Librarians 
Workshop  (MLU),  It  was  ielt  this  would  give  a  fair 
representation  of  the  total  military  library  community.  As  of 
September  26,  i984,  6270  of*  the  questionaires  had  been 
returned.  Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  questionaires 
mailed  ana  returned  by  service  affiliation,  lable  2  shows  the 
number  and  percentage  of  questionaires  returned  by  the 
different  types  of  libraries. 


table  1  QUESTIONfiJRES  Hf-ILEI)  AND  RETURNED  (by  servicf) 


(f 

A 

N 

DOD  Canadian 

Total 

Nai.'ed 

51 

a3 

66 

7  18 

197 

Returned 

32 

46 

31 

7  6 

122 

f'ercentage 

5S 

7£ 

47 

188  68 

62 

TABLE  2  QUESTIONAIRES  RETURNED  (by  type  of  htraryi 
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Technical 
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Total 
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5 

6 

16  8 

1 

38 

Amy 

7 

24 

12  4 

1 

46 

Navy 

3 

IS 

6  3 

8 

31 

DOD 

3 

4 

8  8 

8 

7 

Canadian 

4 

2 

8  e 

8 

6 

Total 

55 

.36  7 

2 

122 

Percentage 

16 

45 

37  6 

2 

188 
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It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  information  given  by  the 
questionaire  respondent  was  cumulated  in  the  survey  results 
presented  in  this  report.  Only  where  no  answer  was  given  for 
type  of  library  or  service  affiliation  was  an  effort  made  to 
determine  the  information. 

Twenty  percent  (207o)  of  the  questionaires  returned 
indicated  a  charge  for  at  least  one  service.  In  most  instances 
that  service  was  photocopying.  The  reasons  for  charging  for 
photocopies  ranged  from  document  delivery  to  interlibrary  loan 
to  cost  recovery  (in  order  to  continue  to  have  a  copier 
available  for  patrons).  The  next  most  frequent  charge  was  for 
online  searching  (generally  charged  to  a  project  account). 
Unusual  charges  listed  included  charging  for  reels  of  Census 
microfilm  (actual  cost)  and  for  personal  computer  orientation 
and  use. 

Tables  3  and  4  show  the  breakdown  of  the  population  of 
libraries  charging  for  at  least  one  service  by  service 
affiliation  and  by  type  of  library. 


Thbu£  2  LIBRARIES  THAT  CHflRK  FOR  AT  LEAST  ONE  SERVICE  (by  *frviCf!, 
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TABLE  4  LIBRARIES  T>iA"  CHAR6E  FOR  AI  LEAST  0>C  SERVICE  (by  type) 
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APPENDIX  A 


28th  MILITARY  LIBRARIANS  WORKSHOP 
SURVEY  ON  LIBRARY  COST  ALLOCATION/RECOVERY  TECHNIQUES 


1.  Does  your  library  charge  any  users  for  the  services  or 
materials  it  provides? 

See  Tables  1-A. 


2.  Are  you: 

A.  Charging  costs  of  library  operations  to  more  than  one 
agency,  department,  or  unit? 


#  using 


(1)  Through  interagency  agreements?  4 

(2)  Th.  ough  funds  transfers  of  another  type?  7 

(3)  TI.r*.ugh  "deposit  accounts"?  2 

(4)  Others 

Requisition  to  individual  cost  codes  3 


B.  Charging  for  particular  services? 

(1)  Online  searches?  6 

(2)  Research  assistance?  3 

(3)  Indexing  and/or  abstracting?  1 

C4)  Document  delivery?  7 

(5)  For  the  services  provided  in  ordering  materials  for 

of f ices /departments  (i.e.  time  and  effort  required)?  4 

(6)  Interlibrary  loans?  5 

(7)  Others 

a.  sell  donated  books  with  proceeds  going  into 
library  account. 

b.  income  from  copiers  ($1000  to  $2000  per  month). 

c.  photocopies  for  ILL  requests  in  excess  of  13 
pages.  The  charges  were  instituted  more  to  limit  requests  than 
to  generate  :  'me  . 

d.  if  more  than  one  hour  is  needed  to  complete 
departmental  requests,  individual  project  is  charged. 

e.  charge  for  reels  of  census  microfilm  ordered  for 
patrons  (actual  cost) . 
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3.  Who  is  being  charged? 


#  using 


(1)  Contractors?  3 

(2)  Other  non-government  users  (e.g.  general  public, 

researchers,  etc.)?  7 

(3)  Any  government  employees  outside  your  defined  user 


community/ 
(4)  Others 

a . 

b. 

c . 

d . 

e . 


6 
11 

all  patrons 

other  government  activities  that  charge  us 
section  project  accounts 

users  who  crder  materials  for  their  own  retention 
training  departments 


4.  how  are  charges/fees  aetermined? 


A.  Percentage  based  on  usage?  3 

B.  Percentage  based  on  staffing  levels  of  participating 

agencies/departments/units?  1 

C.  Actual  cost  of  service  (based  on  personnel,  materials, 

overhead  costs,  etc.)?  7 

D.  Ocher  8 


1.  AR  37-60  (superseded  AR  37-30) 

2.  FCIA  schedule 

3.  actual  cost  of  classroom  or  expendable  materials 

4.  cost  of  photocopies 

5.  flat  fee  (for  photocopies) 


5.  Is  relevancy  to  agency's  mission  a  requirement  for  charged 
services  ? 

Yes  9 ;  f'O  6 ;  Ko  answer  10 

who  determines  Chat  work-relatedness  and  how? 

a.  agency  requesting  materials 

b.  library  division  head  or  library  supervisor  involved 

c.  library  staff 

d.  STINFO  office 

e.  patron 
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6.  When  were  charges/tees  initiated  and  under  what 

circumstances? 

''A  number  of  years  ago  in  compliance  with  AR's.  Volume  of  work 
necessitated  use  of  fees.  ' 

"Since  the  installation  was  established  15  years  ago." 

"When  we  purchased  our  on-line  terminal;  when  we  could  rarely 
get  ILLS  at  no  charge." 

"Many  years  ago  when  NIF  accounting  was  started." 

"1.  1977--Army  became  a  separate  agency  at  installation. 

2.  Initiation  of  OCLC." 

"Pre-1970." 

"Spring  of  1980." 

"1977 — as  copy  usage  increased." 

"1.  To  supplement  funding  for  mission  research  (military). 

2.  To  provide  greater  access  to  full-text  of  documents 
needed  for  graduate  study  (non-government)." 

"Vve  have  a  book  sale  twice  a  year,  to  sell  non -government 

property  (donations)  and  the  money  goes  into  our  library 
account.  This  and  copier  fees  are  the  only  money  V7e  take 
in." 

"When  expense  is  incurred  in  their  support  or  labor  utilized." 

"When  copiers  were  first  installed  in  the  library." 

"1971.  Free  copying  had  gotten  out  of  hand  and  patrons  were 
making  more  than  the  ten  copies  allowed.  Supplies  costs 
ware  too  great.  Coin  attachments  were  purchased  for 
microforms  reader/printers.  The  rented  Xerox  copier  was 
also  equipped  with  a  coin  attachment.  Funds  at  that  time 
were  deposited  in  Morale  Support  Fund  to  offset 
rental/supplies  costs." 

"hov.  1972,  to  stem  the  flood  of  requests  for  'everything'  on  a 
subject . " 


7.  Has  library  usage  changed  since  charges  were  initiated? 

Yes  2  (Increased  2;  Decreased  0) 

What  are  user  comments,  feelings  about  charging  fees? 

a .  None  9 

b.  Outside  users  find  charges  nominal;  official  users  not 
happy  but  can  get  materials  on  ILL  and  do  own  copying. 

c.  Patrons  perfectly  willing  to  use  project  funds  to  pay  for 
library  services. 

d.  Most  understand  the  need  to  charge. 

e.  Received  excellent  cooperation  after  explained  the  need  for 
charges . 

f.  Coin-operated  copiers  are  right  next  to  free  copiers. 
Coin-operated  heavily  used.  People  seem  to  understand. 


8.  Are  any  library  manpower  slots  based  on  usage  by  personnel 
other  than  the  agency  the  library  "belongs"  to? 

Yes  2  (1  full  time  and  1  half  time--dif f erent  installations) 
No  16 


9.  Are  any  department/agency/unit  funds  (other  than  library 
budget)  used  to  contract  for  library  services  (i.e.  remote  site 
contracts  for  operation  of  small  library  rather  than  head 
agency  library  operating  a  branch)? 

No  20  In  one  instance  an  Education  Office  membership  in 

a  local  council  includes  access  to  27  member  libraries  with 
motor  delivery  of  materials  as  a  membership  benefit. 


10.  Do  you  have  any  documentation  relating  to  cost  recovery  in 
your  library  which  you  are  willing  to  share  with  other  military 
librarians?  (Justification  for  the  institution  of  cost 
allocation/recovery ,  .bas is  for  charges,  etc.)  Please  send 
reproduceable  copies  along  with  this  questionaire,  if  possible. 

a.  APPENDIX  B: 

1.  IB  Form  1034  Keimbursement  Control  Document. 

2.  AR  37-60  Pricing  for  Material  and  Services  (excerpts). 

3.  Interagency  Agreement  "Support  Agreement  between  the 

US  Army  Missile  Command,  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
the  George  C,  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration"  (see  Supplement 
I,  "Redstone  Scientific  Information  Center  (RSIC)") 

b.  "Cost  recovery  is  reported,  as  a  budgetary  line  item,  for 
the  Management  Operations  Branch.  Library  falls  in  this  branch 
in  the  organization  chart." 


11.  Comments: 

Personal  computers  for  patron  use  ($10-$25  for  orientation 
class  and  $10  per  year  for  use  of  library  computer). 
(Reported  by  AF  staff  office,  no  survey  participants 
reported  offering  this  service.) 
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"Hair  funCt  on  of  Library  Division  is  operation  of 

Technical  Library  collections.  All  costs,  except  for 
purchase  of  nser  retention  materials,  come  from  Library 
Division  budget,  which  is  Naval  Weapons  Center  overhead 
funding.  Secondary  function  is  Base  (general)  Library 
which  is  funded  on  separate  budget  from  Military  Support 
Funds." 


It 


It 


NWSC  has  a  unique  situation  in  that  the  Army  has  a  base  at 

Crane.  The  Army  is  charged  for  materials  and  for  labor  as 
a  tenant  activity.  The  Library  also  charges  non  NIF  Navy 
depts  for  materials  by  uoing." 

Increased  knowledge  of  our  holdings  via  OCLC,  plus  the  fact 
that  we  are  one  of  a  relatively  few  number  of  academic 
libraries  not  imposing  handling  charges  for  ILL,  seem  to 
result  in  increasing  numbers  of  ILL  requests.  Charges  for 
ill's  are  becoming  desirable  more  to  limit  some  requests 
than  for  the  money." 


I  realize  you  are  not  after  this  type  of  info  in  your  study. 
But  the  fact  that  you  left  it  out  of  your  examples  led  me 
to  include  the  copiers  as  an  instance  where  we  all  charge 
for  service,  this  has  become  quite  accepted  in  general. 


Air  Force  libraries  are  not  permitted  to  charge  for  any 

services.  At  one  time  our  division  chief  was  considering 


charging  a  user  fee  for  our  videocassetes  but  this  was  not 
approved  by  the  headquarters  librarian.  Our  patrons  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  pay  for  cassettes  if  the  money 
would  guarantee  them  certain  privileges,  or  replenish  our 
collection,  but  no  fees  have  been  instituted.  We  did 
charge  a  per  copy  fee  for  our  reproducible  income  tax 
forms--half  the  cost  of  regular  photocopy  charges.  We 
make  about  $200  per  month  from  our  Xerox  copier." 

"When  the  library  makes  deposits  at  F&AO  of  money  collected 

from  coin-operated  copiers,  the  funds  are  credited  to  the 
library's  S  account  via  Fb  Form  1034  (Attachment  A).  This 
has  been  in  effect  2-3  years.  The  money  deposited  covers 
all  rental  and  supplies  costs." 

"Cost  recovery  is  minimal--usually  staff  time  handling  and 

controlling  funds  is  greater  than  moneys  collected.  All 
USAFE  libraries  charge  for  making  photocopies 
approximately  15^  per  page.  Income  ranges  between  $1000 
to  $2000  per  month." 

"Only  material  costs  for  individual  departments  are  charged  to 
those  departments.  Time  and  effort  are  still  absorbed  by 
the  library.  I  am  the  only  staff,  and  therefore  usually 
determine  relevance  to  mission,  but  can  bo  overridden  by 
Dept  Director,  XO,  or  CO." 
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"formal  online  requested  searches  are  rhaiged  to  project 

accounts,  but  general,  reference  requests  are  absorbed  by 
the  library  it  the  librarian  chooses  to  use  the  online 
databases  in  order  to  answer  the  question." 


Comments  from  libraries  who  indicated  they  do  not  charge  for 
any  services; 

"In  an  academic  library,  services  shoulo  be  freely  available  to 
students  and  faculty.  Up  to  this  point,  the  Naval  War 
College  Administration  has  supported  and  funded  this  level 
of  service.  Differing  levels  of  service  are  off'^red  to 
students  and  faculty.  ' 

"Vve  have  reached  the  point  where  the  traffic  of  'outsiders' 
(mostly  students  and  faculty  from  neighboring  Queens 
University)  will  make  it  necessary  to  reconsider  our 
policy.  Immediate  areas  of  charge  will  be  charging  for 
photocopying,  and  when  online  searching  goes  into  effect 
later  this  year  to  levy  charges  on  'outside'  users  of  this 
service . " 


June  Gable  Alta  Davis 

Librarian  Librarian 

Naval  Strategic  Systems  National  Defense  University 

Project  Office 

(202)b97-2fe52  (202)693-7027 
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In  most  instances,  charges  for  library  services  were 
determined  based  on  actual  costs;  some  reported  including  only 
the  cost  of  materials,  others  included  overhead.  Other 
libraries  listed  an  Army  regulation,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  schedule,  and  percentages  based  on  usage  as  the  basis  for 
determining  fees.  Persons  being  charged  ran  the  gamut  from  all 
patrons  to  contractors  and/or  non -government  researchers  to 
project  accounts.  One  of  the  most  thought-provoking  answers 
was  "other  government  libraries  who  charge  us".  The  most 
frequent  ways  of  handling  funds  accounting  were  through  funds 
transfers,  interagency  agreements,  and  requisitions  to 
individual  cost  codes. 

Relevancy  to  an  agency's  mission  was  required  for  9 
libraries  to  provide  the  services  for  which  they  were 
charging.  The  determination  of  relevancy  was  most  frequently 
determined  by  a  member  of  that  library's  staff. 

Nine  (9)  libraries  indicated  there  had  been  no  change  in 
library  usage  since  fees  were  instituted.  Two  (2)  libraries 
reported  an  increase  In  usage;  no  libraries  reported  a  decrease. 

Manpower  slots  have  been  justified  by  2  libraries  on  the 
basis  of  usage  by  those  outside  the  defined  user  community. 

One  library  has  a  fulltime  slot,  the  other  library's  slot  is 
halftime . 

further  details  on  the  cost  recovery  techniques  presently 
being  used  in  military  libraries  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A 
which  contains  the  original  questionalre  with  the  compiled 
responses  noted  after  the  appropriate  question.  All  comments 
are  recorded  including  some  from  libraries  who  do  not  charge 
(see  question  11) . 

Three  libraries  provided  copies  of  documents  they  felt 
might  be  of  interest  to  other  military  libraries;  these 
include  a  locally  developed  form  used  to  transfer  proceeds  of  a 
coin-operated  copier  to  the  library  account,  AR  37-60  "Pricing 
for  Material  and  Services",  and  an  interagency  agreement 
between  the  l).S.  Army  Missile  Command  and  the  George  C. 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  covering  the  Redstone  Scientific 
Information  Center.  These  documents  are  included  as  Appendix  B. 


October  1984 
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APPENDIX  B 


1.  FB  Form  103A  Reimbursement  Control  Document  p.  B-1 

2.  AR  37-60  "Pricing  for  Material  and  Services" 

(excerpts)  pp.  B-2  -  B-6 


3.  Interagency  Agreement  "Support  Agreement  Between  the  U.S. 
Army  Missile  Command,  Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  George  C. 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration"  Pp.  B-7  -  E-IA 

[see  Supplement  I,  "Redstone  Scientific  Information  Center 
(RSIC)”  pp.  E-12  -  B-IA] 
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■AnMY  RF.GULATIGN  37-50 

Effective  15  April  I9fc3 


Financial  AdminisKation 


Pricing  for  Materiel  and  Services 


Summary.  Th;'-  'C;i:'a;:on  is  a  consolidation  of  the  prescribed  policy  for  selling  standard  and  rcplacctncni  p'^iccs  for  Aims- 
Tianayed  ri.ms,  sc.iii.j;  i.niform  prices  for  foreign  military  sales,  and  applieoiion  of  sjpplcmeniary  charges.  Thi.s  uyulaiiiui  .iS." 
consolidates  pricing  o''  'union  for  training  of  foreign  miliiao  sales.  International  ‘slilitary  Educaiion  ar.d  Training,  N-iih  AiLm'ic 
Tisaiy  Otijni/aiion,.  non-Dcpariment  of  Defense,  and  non-Federal  students,  and  publications  pricing.  Included  in  this  ifs;%iiin  is 
ir.aicriai  f/uin  .AR  as  pertains  to  user  charges.  ---«  ... .— 

Applicab'!ity..This  rceuluiion  applies  to  the  Aciise  Army.  Army  .National  Guard,  and  US  Army  Reserve  Specifically,  n  appii.'  lo 
ail  persorme!  «ho  sell  materiel  or  serve  eligible  Army  customers,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Impact  on  New  Manning  System.  This  regulation  does  not  contain  information  that  affects  the  New  Manning  System. 

Supplementation.  Scppienuniation  of  this  regulation  is  prohibited  without  prior  approval  of  the  .Assistant  Ccirr.pi idler  of  ihc 
Army  for  Fir.iii.'e  a.' d  Atcouni.ne  (.ACO  A(F<SlA)),  ATTN;  D.ACA-FAS,  Indianapolis,  IN  -16249. 

Interim  changes  Ii.Krun  cn.Tii.s  ip  ihis  regulation  a'C  not  official  unless  they  are  auiheniicaied  by  The  Adjutuni  General  L'Ci-- 
,v.!l  dc-'rov  inie-i.m  change^  on  their  cvpiraiiun  dates  unless  sooner  .superseded  or  rescinded. 

Suggested  improvements.  TliC  proponent  agency  of  this  regulation  is  the  Office  of  the  .Awitiant  Comptroller  of  the  Army  foi 
F.nan^e  and  A...oun:inc  tOACOAfK&.A))  Users  are  invited  to  send  comme.nts  and  vyggesicd  improvements  on  D.A  Fcvim  2i  I** 
(Recom.m^ndcd  CLar.gvj  to  Pabli-.jiions  and  Blank  Forms)  direuily  to  ACO.A(Fi.A),  ATTN-  D.\C.A-F  AS,  Indianapoln,  IS  46;-!7 

•This  (ejulil-o.-v  lupeuvies  AR  37-60,  15  No**mb»r  1979,  and  AR  37-30,  IS  July  1979. 
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AR  37-60 


Appendix  B 

Schedule  of  Fees  and  Rates  for  Common  Services 

B-1.  General 

This  schirdule  applies  to  authorized  services  related  to  copying,  certifying,  and 
searching  records  given  to  the  public  by  DA  components.  (See  para  3-9  for  services 
exempt  from  charges.)  E.xcept  as  provided  in  certain  cases  (para  b~2),  a  minimum 
fee  of  $2.85  v,i!l  be  charged  for  processing  any  chargeable  case.  Normally,  only  one 
copy  of  any  record  or  document  will  be  provided. 

B-2.  Fee  schedule 
a.  Training  and  education.. 

Fee 

(1)  Transcripts 

Original  copy. . . .  S2.85 

Each  additional  copy... . 35 

{Includes  requests  for  transcripts  of  graduation  from  military 
academies  and  schools.) 

(2)  Certificates 

Original  copy  . . .  2.85 

Each  additional  copy . . . 35 

(includes  all  requests  for  certificates,  veriHcation  of  attendance, 
and  course  completion  from  Service  schools  and  other 
facilities.) 

b  Patients  ‘  medical  and  dental  records  for  other  than  further  treatment.  Covers 
requests  for  information  from  or  copies  of  medical  records.  This  includes  clinical 
records  finpaticnt  records  of  military  and  nonmiliiary  patients),  health  records 
(military  outpatient  records),  outpatient  records  {nonmilitary  outpatient  records), 
dental  records,  and  loan  of  X-rays. 

Fee 

Searching  and  processing  (per  hour). . . $10.85 

Minimum  charge . -6.80 

Each  typewritten  page . . . . .  2.85 

Office  copy  reproductions  (per  image). . . .  .07 

Loan  of  each  .X-ray  . . .  2.10 

Copy  of  X-ray. 

8-  by  10- inch  . . . . . . . . .  2.10 

10-  by  !2-incli. . . . .  . .  2.85 

14-  by  17-inch........ . . . . .  4.25 

c  Military  membership  and  record  (e.xclude.^  medical  and  dental  records). 

Fee 

(!)  .Address  of  record,  each . . .  $2.85 

(2)  Copies  of  releasable  military  personnel  records  for  officers  and  enlisted  per> 
joiincl  reproduced  for  persnn.il  use  of  active,  retired,  and  former  members  or  next 
o!  kin  of  nii'.sm.!.’  in  .iction  or  deceased  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


Minimum  charge  (up  to  six  reproduced  images). . . . .  $2.85 

Ea>.h  additional  im.ige  . . . . . . . . 07 

Statement  of  serificaiioii  of  service  or  report  of  separation,  for 
inJ^iJ’tal'  oil  .T  iii.M'  hiM.orabie di.'.'ha’ccs . . .  4.25 
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1  3  f.'arch  IS; 


(1  p!  ul(i'^u;ph\ . 

(!)  Ni)!  n.oio’  ihun  throe  pri.ui,  ^iill  .i-ioria!  or  doeuiiien;ar\ ,  nta>  be  iold 
f.oni  j  vi-.eie  la. aloe  on  each  order  L'n'oied  ^i.oiriard  sizes  of  piints  ira>  be  fur- 
Ii.'IkJ,  if  available,  at  propoiiionatt  rates. 


Fee 

S-  by  lO-inch  .'•inele  wciehi  £lo;£>  fini-.n,  first  p  ini  . f . , . .  SI. 25 

Si.'.ond  and  iliird  prints,  each .  1.00 

S-  by  10-inch  double  weight., m.jiie  finish,  first  print  . . . .  2.00 

Second  and  third  prints,  each. . . .  1.80 

1 1- by  14-inch  double  weight,  matte  finish,  each. ... .  . . 4.20 

16- by  20-inch  double  weight,  matte  finish,  each . 5.50 

20-  by  24-inch  double  weight,  matte  finish,  each . . .  7.75 

35min  color  transparency  slide  made  from  color  negative  material. 

each . . . . . . .  3.50 

35inm  duplicate  from  35mm  slide. . . . . .  .60 

4-  by  5-inch  black  and  white  negative,  each . .  2,25 

■4-  b)  5-inch  color  transparencies  or  color  negai’ve,  each  ....... _  8.00 

8-  by  !0-inch  color  transparencies  of  color  negative,  each 

(in  quantities  not  to  esceed  three  copies  of  an)  one  view) .  16.75 

5-  by  10-inch  color,  type  C.  firs;  print . . . .  4.50 

Second  and  third  prints,  each . . .  2.00 

11- b>  14-mch  color,  tspe  C.  first  print . . . . .  9.60 

S’,  cond  and  third  prints,  each  . .  . . .  6.00 

16-  by  20-inch  color,  type  C,  each . . . . .  17.50 

16-  b>  20-inch  color,  tspe  C,  mounted  on  20-  by  24-inch 

cardboard,  each . . . . . . . .  .  23.00 

"Oinin  color  intcrnegaiivc,  each . . . . .  4.00 


(2)  Ac.'ia!  photographic  prints,  contact  prints,  or  exact  negative  sires,  single- 
weigh'  glossy  or  double-weight  semimatte,  black  and  white,  per  frame. 

Fee 


(a)  Contact  prints 

TOmm  film . . . . .  S3. 00 

5- by  5-inch,  paper  or  film . . . . .  3.00 

9-  by  9-inch,  10-  by  10-inch,  paper .  3.00 

9-  by  9-inch,  10-  by  10-inch,  film . . . .  4.50 

{b)  n.’iiargcrr.enis. 

9-  by  9-inch  (from  70mm  only),  paper. . . . .  3.00 

9-  by  9-inch  (from  70mm  only),  film . 4.50 

12-  by  12-inch  through  16-  by  16-inch  (1.5X),  paper . 6.00 

1 8-  by  1 8 -inch  through  20-  by  20-inch  (2X),  paper .  7.50 

24-  by  24-mch  through  30-  by  30-inch  (3X),  paper . 9.00 

36-  by  36-mch  through  40-  by  40-inch  (3X),  paper .  J8  00 

(For  an  intermediate-size  enlargement,  use  the  price  listed 
for  the  next  larger  size.) 

(5)  Acriai  photograph  inde.xes  and  mosaic  copies,  each. 

10-  by  12-inch. . . . .  4.50 

20- by  24-inch . . . . .  7.50 

(44  Reproduction  of  cover  overlays,  each. 

Transparent  foil  film  overlays  .  3.75 

T ransparent  paper  overlays .  2.25 
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(5)  Moi'on  picture  film. 

(<7)  Color. 

Price  per  foot 


Contact  Reduction 

16mm  work  print  (negative  or  positive) . 

$.20  .  $.28 

16mm  reversal  work  print . . . 

.20  . . 

.28 

16mm  master  positive . 

.44  . . 

.75 

16mm  dupe  negative  (from  master  positive). 

.47  . 

.52 

16mm  reversal  dupe  negative . 

.47  . 

.52 

16mm  internegative  (from  reversal  original). 

1.00  . 

!6mm  short  rolls  (under  2(X)  feet),  add . 

.07  to  basic  price 

I6trim  tab  to  tab  printing,  add . 

.18  to  basic  price 

35mm  work  print  (negative  or  positive) . 

.26  . 

35mm  master  positive . 

.71  . 

35rnm  dupe  negative . 

.71  . 

55mm  .eversal  dupe  negative . 

1.41  . 

35mm  short  rolls  (under  400  feet),  add . 

.07  to  basic  price 

35mm  tab-to-tab  printing,  add . 

.21  to  basic  price 

{b)  B'ack  and  while. 

Price  per  foot 

Contact  Reduction 


16mm  Aork  print  (negative  or  positive). ... .  $.12  $.19 

I6mrt)  master  positive  (fine  grain) . 15  20 

16mni  dupe  negative . 24  31 

16mm  short  rolls  (under  200  feet),  add . 07  to  basic  price 

16mm  tab-to-tab  printing,  add . 08  to  basic  price 

35mm  work  print . 13  . 

35mm  master  positive . 17  . 

35mm  dupe  negative . 28  . 

35mm  short  rolls  (under  400  feet),  add . 07  to  basic  price 

35mm  tab-to-tab  printing,  add . 08  to  basic  price 

(c)  Masnciic  tape. 

Dub  (16,  m,  'A  inch  per  hour) .  64.85  plus  raw  stock 


{d)  MtscellaneouJ. 

Searching,  each  hour  or  fraction  thereof . . .  14.70 

Minimum  charge  per  order  (including  stock 

search) . . . . .  28.25 

I6mm  film  to  2-inch  video  tape  (does  not 

include  tape)  per  hour . . . .  254.05 

.Minitnum  ch.nrge  . . . . . .  141.15 


(6)  Construction  and  engineering  information.  Copies  of  aerial  photograph 
maps,  specifiv-ations,  permits,  charts,  blueprints,  and  other  technical  engineering 
documents. 


Fee 


Searching,  per  hour  or  fraction  thereof  (including  overhead  costs)  . ,. .  $1 10.85 


First  prim . . . . . . .  2.10 

Each  additional  prim  of  same  document . .  .70 


(7)  Copies  of  medical  articles  and  illustrations.  Standards  used  will  be  utilized 
in  computing  co^!^. 

(8|  Claims,  litigation. 

(a)  Included  are  court-marti.il  records  furnishing  inforntaiion  from  tepori  of 
chinu  ir'.*-iic.ii  ons;  for  cv.imple,  automobile  collision  investigations  and  safelv 
repv!  I  ■■ 

(/■)  1  >.■  :o  pti’.aic  lu  c.ition  .md  to  c.i-C'  in  whMi  the  L'nircd 
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15  J'nrch  19 


:s  a  rnii)  ,ind  \^hcre  cn  :.r!  rule;  prc'iJc  f>'r  rtp'’'  'Jii'.t'on  of  ri>oid-;  -iihout 
i.c-'i  -■>  ihc  Goi  v'rivnvii!  (if  not  cou'rod  in  h  or  c  aboNC)., 


Fee 

S.archinc  and  processing  (per  hour) . . . . .  SJ0.85 

Minimum  charge . . . .  . . .  6.80 

Office  copy  reproductions  (minimum  to  six  reproduced  imajes)  2.85 

Each  additional  image . . . . . ....  .07 

Certification  a.nd  validation  with  sea!,  each .  4.25 


Note:  Cnargcs  for  professional  search  or  research  ssili  be  made  in  accordance  s*  '.h  1 1(6) 
below. 

(9)  Publications  and  forms.  A  search  and  processing  fee,  shown  in  ll(-)  below 
will  be  made  for  requests  requiring  extensive  time  (one  or  more  hours).  Search  and 
duplication  fees  are  conlained  in  AR  340-17., 

(a)  Shelf  stock.  (Requesters  may  be  furnished  more  than  one  copy  of 
publication  or  form  if  it  docs  not  deplete  stock  levels  below  projected  planned 


Minimum  fee  per  request  (up  to  S'x  reproduced  pages) .  52.85 

plus — 

Form,  per  copy . . . . . . .  .07 

Publication.',  per  printed  page . . . . .  .01 

Microfiche,  per  fiche . .  .  . . . . . .  .08 

For  example:  20  forms,  S4.25;'  publication  with  100  pages .  3.85 

Microfiche  publication  with  lOfiches . . . . .  3.65 

(b)  Office  copy  reproduction  (when  shelf  stock  is  not  available) 

.Minimum  charge .  2.85 

.Minimum  charge  first  fiche... . . .  7.jo 

Each  additional  page... . . .  .07 

Each  additional  fiche . .14 

(10)  Engineering  data  (microfilm). 

(0)  Aperture  cards 

Silver  duplicate  negative,  per  card  .....  . .  5.60 

When  key  punched  and  verified,  per  card .  .70 

Diazo  duplicate  negative,  per  card . .  .50 

When  key  punched  and  verified,  per  card . .  . .  .60 

(6)  35mm  roll  film,  per  frame. .  . .40 

(c)  16mm  roll  film,  per  frame . .35 

id)  Paper  prints  (engineering  drawings),  each . .  . .  .70 

(e)  Paper  reprints  of  microfilm  indexes,  each . .07 


(in  Other  Charges.  Charges  for  any  additional  services  not  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  for  above  and  consi.stent  with  the  provisions  herein  will  be  made  bv  other 


DOD  components  at  the  following  rates: 

Fee 

{a)  Clerical  search  and  processing  per  hour . . . . . .  SlO  85 

Minimum  charge . . .  6.80 

(6)  Professional  searching  or  researching . 


(To  be  established  at  actual  hourly  rate  prior  to  search. 
Minimum  charge  will  be  established  at  one-half  hourly  rate.) 
(c)  Minimum  charge  for  office  copy  reproduction 


(minimum  to  six  images) . . . . . . .  2.85 

id)  Each  additional  image . —  .07 

(e)  Each  typewritten  page . . . .  2.40 

if)  Ce.'tification  and  validation  with  seal,  each .  4.25 

(l)  Hand-drawn  plots  and  sketches,  each  hour 

(or  fraction  ihcrcoO-, ■ .  8.15 
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SUPPORT  AGREEMENT 


BETWEEN  THE 

US  ARMY  MISSILE  COMMAND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

AND  THE 

GEORGE  X.  lURISAIl  2P1CE  FUCST  CEWSR 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  ANU  SPACE  ASMDilSTBATZOH 

Purpose .  This  agreement  delineates  the  operational  and  support  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  US  Army  Missile  Conaiand  (NICOM)  and  the  George  C. 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  (MSFC),  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA),  as  they  concern  the  provision  of  facilities,  services, 
materials,  and  equipment  in  the  execution  of  the  respective  missions  and 
within  the  capabilities  of  MICOM  and  MSFC. 

2.  AuthoriCy .  ^This  agreement  la  made  pursuant  to:. 

a.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  195B  (72  Stat.  A33,  42  USC 
2453). 

b.  Cooperative  agreement  on  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Missile  Command  bet¬ 
ween  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  3  December  1958. 

c.  Memorandum  for  the  President* from  Administrator,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  dated  21  October  1959 • 
subject:  Responsibility  and  Organization  for  Certain  Spare  Activities. 

d.  Agreement  between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  signed  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  Administrator,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  on  12 
November  1959,  subject:  Concerning  Principles  Governing  Reimbursement  of 
Costs. 

e.  Memorandum  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (COMP)  for  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (FM)  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (FM),  dated  2  December  1959,  subject: 
DOD-NASA  Agreement  Governing  Reimbursement  of  Costs. 

f.  Agreement  between  Department  of  the  Army  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  on  the  objectives  and  guidelines  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Presidential  decision  to  transfer  a  portion  of  ABMA  to  NASA,  dated  16 

November  1959.  ^ 

i 

g.  Army-NASA  Transfer  Plan,  dated  11  December  1959. 

h.  Transfer  Plan  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  14 
January  I960,  effective  15  March  I960,  25  FR  2151. 


'  i.  Executive  Order  IO87O,  dated  15  March  I960. 

J.  Agreement  between  Department  of  the  Army  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  use  of  land  and  facilities  at  Redstone  Arsenal* 
Alabama,  executed  10  and  15  August  I960,  as  amended. 

k.  Cooperative  agreement  between  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  on 
sonstrnctica,  signed  tm  '4  April  11960^  ms  aoiended. 

3.  Specific  Support  Provisions. 

a.  MI COM  will  provide  to  KSFC  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama: 

(1)  Redstone  Scientific  Information  Center  (RSIC)  services  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  Supplement  I. 

(2)  Use  by  the  MSFC  of  the  following  facilities  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 

Alabama: 

* 

(a)  Army  test  tract  west  of  Rideout  Road  and  north  of  Redstone 
Arsenal  Airfield. 

(b)  Antenna  test  area  and  associated  facilities  east  of  Rideout 
Road  on  slope  of  Weeden  Mountain. 

(c)  Observation  dome  site  cz  Madkin  Mountain. 

(d)  River  dock  area. 

(e)  launcher  hardstand  area  and  Quick  Fueling  utand  northeast  of 
the  Center  complex. 

(3)  Such  specific  services  as  outlined  in  Supplement  II. 

iU)  Such  other  services,  supplies  and  materials  as  may  be  requested 
by  MSFC  which  are  within  the  capability  of  HICOM  to  furnish. 

b.  MSFC  will  provide  to  MICOM  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama: 

(1)  Support  to  RSIC  as  indicated  in  Supplement  1. 

(2)  Transportation  services  as  indicated  in  Supplement  III. 

(3)  The  use  of  the  anecholc  chamber  located  in  the  Electronics  and 
Control  Laboratory  in  Building  *1650  on  a  noninterference  basis.  In  the  unli¬ 
kely  event  that  there  should  be  any  additional  costs  accruing  as  a  result  of 
such  use,  these  shall  be  defrayed  by  MICOM. 

(ii)  Calibration  services;  i.e.,  certification  of  standards  and  test 
and  measurement  equipment. 
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(5)  Such  other  services,  supplies,  and  materials  as  nay  be  requested 
by  KICCM  which  are  within  the  capability  of  HSFC  to  furnish  as  determined  at 
the  MSFC  directorate  level  or  above. 

c.  MICOM  will  provide  to  MSFC  and  HSFC  will  provide  to  MICOM  within 
existing  capabilities  and  as  mutually  and  specifically  agreed  from  time  to 
time: 


(1)  testing  services  and  Ibcillties. 

(2)  Technical  and  engineering  assistance  in  accordance  with 
Supplement  IV. 

(3)  Consultant  services  and  analyses  of  selected  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  intelligence  data. 

(4)  Computation  services. 

Procedures. 

* 

a.  Khen  MSFC  requests  and/or  receives  services  from  MICOM  under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  MSFC  will  follow  the  operating  procedures  prescribed 
by  MICOIj. 

t.  When  MICOM  requests  and/or  receives  services  from  MSFC  under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  MICOM  will  follow  the  operating  procedr^es 
prescribed  by  MSFC. 

c.  The  Information  Officers  of  MICOM  and  of  MSFC  will  coordinate  such 
visits,  nev5  releases,  and  other  activities  as  concern  both  parties.  Each 
party  will  cuntrol  the  release  of  inforioation  concerning  its  own  activities. 

d.  The  Mobilization  and  Emergency  Operations  Officer  of  MICOM  and  the 
Emergency  Planning  Office  of  MSFC  will  coordinate  matters  of  mutual  concern 
in  Civil  l>efense,  survival  measures  and  similar  emergency  planning  areas,  as 
appropriate. 

e.  Both  MICOM  and  MSFC  recognize  and  abide  by  applicable  guidelines 
relative  to  protection  of  the  environmqntal  quality. 

f.  Heetintju  between  the  Commanding  General,  KICCM  and  the  Director,  MSFC 
will  be  held  as  required  for  the  consideration  of  common  interests  and 
problems.  MICOM  and  the  MSFC  will  alternate  as  hosts  for  such  meetings. 
Arranging  for  meetings  is  the  responsibility  of  the  coordinating  represen¬ 
tatives  designated  herein. 

\ 

t 
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V.  nil  I  dsijre  provisions  ror  join:  equai  usage  o*  ouiloing  41Sj, 

'.•'eeden  Mountain.  Radio  facility,  and  adjacent  antenna  form  as  required  to  meet 
MSFC's  requirements  and  as  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  respective 
Communications  office  HICOM  will  provide  utility  and  custodial  services 
associated  wi'.h  this  building  and  facility. 

5*  Effective  Date.  This  agreement,  including  any  supplements  identified 
herein,  becomes  effective  upon  the  date  of  the  last  approving  signature  and 
will  remain  in  effect  until  superseded  or  terminated  by  mutual  consent  of 
both  parties.  ‘  . 

6,  Coordinating  Representatives^  The  following  coordinating  representatives 
are  Pesignated  to  handle  matters  arising  .between  the  .parties  with  respect  to 
this  agreement: 

a.  MI  COM; 

Commander 

US  Army  Missile  Command 
ATTN:  DRSMI-FM 
Redstone  Arsenal,  AL  35898 

b.  MSFC:  ' 

Assistant  to  the  Director  (DAOl) 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  AL  35812 

7,  Funding  and  Reimbursement. 

a.  MI  COM  will  provide  to  MSFC  and  M3FC  will  provide  to  MI COM  for 
advance  planning  and  budgeting  purposis,  quantitative  or  level  of  effort 
estimates  of  requirements  for  services  to  be  provided  by  each  during  the 
target  fiscal  year. 

b.  In  turn,  MICOK  will  provide  to  MSFC  and  MSFC  will  provide  to 
MICOM,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  estimates  of  the  costs  to 
be  incurred  for  the  target  fiscal  yp»r  for  the  support  services  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  other.  DO  Form  1144  will  be  prepared  annually  to  reflect  these 
estimates.  Such  interim  DO  Forms  .1144  have  the  effect  of  memoranda  and  may 
be  authenticated  by  Comptrollers  of  the  respective  parties  without  prejudice 
to  the  remaining  terms  of  agreement.  Estimates  for  nonrecurring  tasks  will 
be  furnished  by  the  performing  activity,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  funded 
order, 

c.  Redstone  Scientific  Information  Center  funding  arrangements  will  be 
as  described  in  Supplement  I. 

d.  MICOM  will  provide  to  MSFC  and  MSFC  will  provide  to  MICOM  on  or 
before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  or  prior  to  commencing  work  on  a 
specific  task,  a  funded  order  or  orders  in  the  amount(s)  of  the  estimates 
referred  to  above.  These  funded  orders  may  be  issued  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year,  in  quarterly  increments  thereof,  or  for  specific  range  and  technical 
Support  work.  In  any  event,  the  funded  order  or  orders  to  provide  the  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  issued  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  work  and  will  be  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  financial  regulations  of  the  issuing  activity. 
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Orders  initiated  by  MSFC  for  performance  by  MI COM  will  be  forwarded  to  MI COM, 
ATTN:  DRSMI-FAOB.  Orders  initiated  by  MICOM  for  performance  by  MSFC  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  MSFC,  ATTN:  BCOl. 

e.  At  least  once  each  month  or  upon  completion  of  a  specific  task,  MICOM 
win  bill  MSFC  and  MSFC  will  reimburse  MICOM,  and  MSFC  will  bill  MICOM  and 
MICOM  will  reimburse  MSFC  for  the  costs  Incurred  in  providing  the  services 
defined  herein.  Additional  specific  reimbursement  provisions  are  contained 
in  various  appendices  hereto. 

f .  Both  MICOM  end  MSFC  will  wploy  accepted  accounting  i>rinc1pTes  and 
practices  in  determining  the  costs  Incurred  in  providing  services  hereunder, 

maintaining  adequate  records  so  that  costs  can  be  properly  identified. 

« 

AGREED: 


DATE 


1 6  issi 


J.A.  Bethay  ^ 

Director,  Executive  Staff 


8  Jncl 

1. '  Supplement  1  -  Redstone  Scientific  Information  Center  .. 

2.  Supplement  2  »  Specific  Provisions  for  Base  Operations  Support 

3.  Supplement  3  -  Transportation  Services 

4.  Supplement  4  -  Technical  and  Engineering  Assistance 

5.  Supplement  5  -  Fire  Prevention  and  Protection  Programs  of  MIK)M  and  MSFC 

6.  Supplement  6  -  Burglar  Alarm  Procedures  for  the  Branch  Bank  and  Credit 

Union  in  Bldg  4200. 

7.  Supplement  7  -  Administrative  Communications  Services. 

8.  Supplement  8  -  Sanitary  Fill 


\ 

i 
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SUPPLEMENT  I 
,T0 

SUPPORT  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE 

US  ARMY  MISSILE  COMMAND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
AND  THE 

GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  SPACE  FLIGHT  CENTER 
JimONAL  AEBONADTICS  ASD  ^ACE  ADMINISXHAIION 


Redstone  Selentlfle  Information  Center  (RSIC) 


» 

1.  Scops.  A  scientific  Information  center  known  as  the  Redstone  Scientific 
Information  Center  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  RSIC)  is  operated  by  MICOM 
for  joint  use  by  MICOM  and  MSFC.  It  contains  a  central  collection  of  books, 
periodicals,  reports,  documents,  etc,  and  may  have  branch  collections  as 
required.  It  will  provide  scientific  information  and  library  services  such 
as  translations,  blbirographlc  searches,  abstracts,  information  retrieval 
techniques,  etc.  It  will  strive  to  acquire  materials  which  enrich  the 
knowledge  in  disciplines  for  which  MICOM  and  MSFC  have  recognized  missions. 

It  will  provide  the  holdings  necessary  to  support  the  established  educational 
programs  of  MICOM  and  MSFC  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

2.  Organization.  RSIC  is  a  facility  of  MICOM  administered  by  a  Director  who 
is  an  employee  of  MICOM. 

3 •  Joint  RSIC  Board. 

a.  A  Joint  Board  will  be  named  by  MICOM  and  MSFC  at  l.re  beginning  of  = 
each  fiscal  year.  This  Board  shall  consist  of  eight  members,  four  each 
appointed  by  MICOM  and  by  MSFC  for  such  terms  as  are  determined  by  the 
appointing  authority.  Similarly,  an  alternate  may  be  appointed  for  each 
regular  Board  member.  At  least  two  of  the  Board  members  appointed  by  each 
party  will  be  scientific  or  professional  personnel.  The  Director  of  RSIC 
will  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board.  The  Chairperson  of  the  Board  will 
be  designated  in  alternate  years  by  MICOM  and  MSFC  from  the  members  of  the 
Board.  The  Vice  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  will  be  designated  in  alternate 
years  by  the  appointing  authority  which  does  not  designate  the  Chairperson. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson.  Clerical 
services  for  the  Board  will  be  provided  by  the  Director  of  RSIC. 

b.  The  Joint  Board  will  advise  and  make  recommendations  to  MICOM  and  to 
MSFC.  The  Board  will  review  the  overall  plans  and  problems  proposed  by  the 
Director  of  RSIC  and  provide  MICOM  and  MSFC  with  the  Board’s  views,  comments, 
and  recocmendatiohs  concerning  the  operation  of  RSIC. 

1 

^ .  Facilities,  Personnel  and  Services. 

a.  MICOM  will  provide  personnel,  equipment,  supplies  and  suitable  physi¬ 
cal  space  for  the  central  RSIC  facility. 
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b.  The  Director  eifdoyed  by  MIOOM  will  be  of  the  highest  professional 
caliber  and  trade  oomtensurate  with  assigned  duties  and  responsibilities. 

c.  The  detenoination  for  ar^  additional  Ranches  of  SSIC  will  be 
established  upon  the  reocmnendation  of  the  Joint  Board  and  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  MIOCM.  KIOQM  and  MSFC  nay  provide  personnel,  eguipnient,  supplies 
anchor  physical  space  for  a  brandi  or  branches  of  R5IC  to  be  located  within 
their  respective  areas  of  operation.  All  such  personnel,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  physical  space  will  be  under  the  operationkL  control  of  RSIC 
bat  will  remain  the  perscnnel  nad/at  pccperty  of  MUm  sc  MSFC  as  the  case 
maybe,  ibe  toftalspst  cf  cpersticn'sf  .the  tcanches-will.be  bocneby  the 
party  that  establishes  the  branch,  and  will  not  be  included  in  the  plan  for 
reimbursement  stated  below. 

5.  Library  Holdings. 

a.  The  Ixoks,  periodicals,  reports,  doaanents,  etc.,  provided  by  KIOQM 
and  included  in  RSIC  are  the  property  ^  the  CS  Army. 

b.  MSFC  may  loan  to  RSIC  books,  periodiceJs,  r^xarts,  documents,  etc. , 
under  appropriate  docutnentation,  but  such  items  vdll  remain  the  property  of 
MSFC. 

k 

6.  Withdrawal  by  MSFC.  MSFC  may  withdraw  any  of  its  personnel  and/or  pro¬ 
perty  provided  or  loaned  to  the  central  RSIC  facility  upon  six  months  written 
notice  tc  MIOQM  or  sooner  by  mutual  agreement.  MIOGM  and  MSFC  will  negotiate 
an  equitable  reimbursement  adjustment  and  division  of  technical  information 
holdings  of  ISIC.  The  iaplementation  cf  such  negotiated  division  will  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  higher  authorities  of  KIOCM  and  MSFC. 

7.  Reimbursement. 

a.  RSIC  will  prepare  and  submit  annufdly  to  the  Joint  Board,  a  pr^c^ed 
esq^editure  plan  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Joint  Board  will  analyze  the 
proposed  expenditure  plan,  develop  reocnmendations  and  obtain  management 
approval  of  MIOCM  and  MSFC  through  the  coordinating  representatives  iden¬ 
tified  in  paragraph  6  of  the  basic  support  agreement.  Upon  approval  of  the 
e}q>enditure  plan  by  MIOGM  and  MSFC,  the  Joint  Board  will  forward  the  plan 
through  MldM  channels  as  the  budget  fa:  RSIC. 

« 

b.  MSFC  will  provide  funding  according  to  the  fallowing  schedule,  except 
as  permitted  by  paragaph  7c  below. 

n  1982  $1,040,000. 

FY  1983  $1,113,000. 


c.  At  least  once  each  month  MIOGM  will  bill  MSFC  and  MSFC  will  reimburse 
MIOCM  an  amount  which  is  l/12th  of  the  MSC  contribution  to  the 
prograVbudget  of  RSIC  for  that  fiscal  year.  At  the  end  of  the  3rd  quarter 
of  each  fiscal  year,  a  budgetary  review  will  be  conducted  cy  HlCQtVM^C  and 
the  budget  revised  to  include  a  definitive  projection  of  4th  quarter  costs. 
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This  will  be  the  basis  for  adjusting  MSFC  funding  for  the  applicable  fiscal 
year.  The  adjusted  amount  will  be  the  lesser  of  that  amount  originally 
budgeted  by  HSFC  or  of  the  total  projected  cost. 

d.  The  costs  of  service  requirements  placed  upon  liSlC  by  either  MSFC  or 
MICOM  elements  which  are  not  provided  for  in  the;  FSIC  budget  will  be  borne  by 
the  requesting  elements. 

e.  HSFC  .say  ^trovide  special  services  tar  BSZC  Iron  time  'to  *tiaB,  as 
requested  by  the  IhLrector  of  'BSZC.  flelabarseoent  for  such  services  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  7  of  the  basic  agreement. 
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COST  EFFICIENCY,  COST  EFFECTIVENESS,  COST  BENEFIT, 
AND  OTHER  FUN  AND  GAMES 


I  should  begin  with  some  definitions,  and  I  must  stress  that  these  are  my 
own  pragmatic  working  definitions,  and  not  necessarily  those  adopted  by  either 
the  accounting  profession  or  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  will  try  to 
differentiate  between  cost  efficiency,  cost  effectiveness,  and  cost  benefic. 
Cost  efficiency  is  doing  whatever  we  do  as  efficiently  as  possible,  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  and  at  the  lowest  possible  unit  cost.  This  drive  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  we  are  doing  the  right  thing,  and  it  has  at  least  the 
justification  that  even  if  you  are  doing  the  wrong  thing  you  ought  to  do  it  as 
cheaply  and  quickly  as  possible.  Cost  efficiency  is  what  most  of  us  practice 
in  the  library  business,  and  for  that  matter  what  most  people  do  in  their 
operational  activities.  It  draws  its  most  obvious  examples  in  the  compiling 
of  statistics  which  prove  what  a  marvelous  library  we  have  in  terms  of  number 
of  items  circulated,  number  of  items  cataloged,  and  number  of  books  and 
periodicals  on  the  shelves.  This  may  be  efficient,  but  it  is  meaningless  in  a 
special  library  setting  because  the  library  doesn't  exist  for  its  own  benefit, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  organization  in  which  it  is  housed.  Cost 

efficiency  doesn't  even  address  that  concern. 

Cost  effectiveness,  in  my  view,  concerns  running  the  library  efficiently 
to  support  the  objectives  and  programs  of  the  parent  organization.  That  is 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  and  some  of  you  undoubtedly  are.  Cost 
effectiveness,  if  we  can  achieve  it,  should  be  sufficient  for  our  bosses  for  a 
couple  of  reasons.  Libraries  are  centralized  approaches  to  information 
problems  staffed  by  specialists  who  are  knowledgeable,  trained,  and  low  paid, 
in  comparison  to  all  of  the  others  who  muck  around  ir  the  information  field  at 
far  greater  expense  and  with  far  less  success.  Libraries^  are  sometimes 
accused  of  hiding  behind  the  slogan  of  being  self-evidently  good 

organizations,  and  that  does  not  serve  us  as  special  librarians  as  it  once 
served  us  in  public,  academic  and  school  libraries.  However,  the  premise  of  a 
strong  centralized  library  and  information  organization,  even  if  it  costs 
money  is  or  ought  to  be  self-evident,  when  the  alternative  is  not  saving  the 
money  but  spending  it  anyway  in  less  controlled  and  less  efficient  formats. 
Cost  effectiveness  is  difficult  to  accomplish  because  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
find  out  what  the  primary  programs  and  objectives  you  should  be  supporting 
are.  Sometimes  management  won't  tell  you  because  they  don't  think  you  ought 
to  know,  because  they  don't  think  you  want  to  know,  most  often  because  it 
never  occurs  to  them  that  it  matters.  Getting  this  information  is  of  course 
crucial  for  the  operation  of  any  cost  effective  library,  but  that  is  a  topic 
for  another  seminar. 

The  third  of  my  definitions,  cost  benefit,  or  CBA  (you  know  that  a  term 
has  arrived  when  everyone  recognizes  the  acronym,  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
generalizations  ground  out  by  such  organizations  as  the  Harvard  Business 
School  or  the  Wharton  School  of  Economics.  They  are  not  necessarily  bad  as 
generalizations,  as  long  as  it  is  recognized  that  they  are  generalizations, 
and  generalizations  must  be  examined  in  the  specific.  We  have  now  worked  our 
way  through  some  such  generalizations  in  the  management  field  as  participative 
management  and  job  enrichment,  and  recognized  that  sometimes  these  are 
effective  approaches,  sometimes  they  can  be. mis-  or  overapplied  and  cause  more 
trouble  than  they  solve.  We  are  now  playing  with  another  management 
generalization,  quality  circles,  and  it  too  will  run  its  course. 

In  the  financial  management  field  some  of  you  will  undoubtedly  recall  zero 
base  budgeting,  which  emerged  from  Peter  Pyrhh's  article  in  Harvard  Business 
Review  and  was  brought  to  Washington  by  President  Jimmy  Carter.  It  is  not  a 
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bad  exercise  in  making  you  examine  your  underlying  assumptions,  but  I  know  of 
no  major  project  which  was  either  instituted  or  cancelled  because  of  a  zero 
base  budgeting  exercise.  Our  decisions  are  far  too  emotion-based  for  that, 
and  we  have  commitments  on  which  we  simply  cannot  or  will  not  renege.  You  are 
either  for  the  B-1  bomber,  or  the  Stealth  bomber,  possibly  but  not  probably 
for  both,  and  those  decisions  in  the  Pentagon  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  zero 
based  budget.  The  National  Agricultural  Library,  which  underwent  such  an 
exercise  in  1977,  was  never  really  in  jeopardy.  What  else  would  they  do  with 
the  building  they  had  just  constructed  two  years  earlier  with  Agriculture 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  -  a  building  quite  usable  for  a  library  but 
impractical  for  a  silo? 

Cost  benefit  analysis  is  another  such  concept.  The  idea  is  good  -  it 
should  be  possible  and  it  certainly  is  desirable  to  validate  a  support 
expenditure  in  terms  of  the  dollar  and  cents  impact  of  expenditure  versus  the 
dollar  and  cents  impact  of  the  results.  It  probably  is  possible  in  a  closed 
and  controlled  environment  -  where  actions  or  expenditures  occur  in  one  way  or 
not  at  all.  As  an  example  of  a  controlled  environment  I  will  remind  you  of 
school  laboratory  experiments  with  rats  to  determine  the  effect  of  withholding 
vitamin  C.  You  could  see  the  rats  deprived  of  vitamin  C  shrivel  up  and  die 
before  your  eyes.  The  experiment  worked  because  those  poor  rats  deprived  of 
vitamin  C  did  not  have  access  to  a  rat  restaurant  or  the  local  McDonalds.  For 
us  to  replicate  the  experiment  for  libraries,  we  would  have  to  argue  that 
individuals  deprived  of  library  services  would  show  measurable  reductions  in 
efficiency  -  that  colonels  without  library  access  would  never  become  brigadier 
generals.  To  conduct  the  experiment  we  would  have  to  create  conditions  under 
which  library  access  was  the  only  possible  access  to  information,  and  we  can't 
create  such  an  environment.  Cost  benefit  analysis  as  applied  to  libraries  is 
mischievous  and  pointless,  and  we  ought  to  stop  our  preoccupation  with  it 
precisely  so  that  we  can  get  to  meaningful  ways  to  meausre  library 
effectiveness.  We  could,  for  example,  devise  a  method  for  testing  whether 
expenditure  on  the  library  as  an  information  source  is  more  effective  than  the 
other  approaches  to  information  which  are  practiced,  but  to  be  able  to  do  this 
we  would  have  to  be  able  to  identify  both  the  time  involvement  and  cost 
expenditures  involved  in  information  access  as  an  alternative  to  the  formal 
library.  These  we  do  not  measure,  nor  do  we  even  know  except  by  guess  what 
they  are.  My  words  are  harsh,  but  it  is  my  opening  thesis  that  CBA  as  applied 
to  libraries  is  a  waste  of  time  unless  it  is  also  applied  to  alternative 
information  approaches  we  haven't  even  started  to  identify.  We  are  measuring 
the  hell  out  of  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  and  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  iceberg 
that  even  promises  the  possibility  of  efficiency  or  effectiveness. 

I  wrote  my  article  on  the  topic  in  Special  Libraries  over  five  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  watched  with  interest  all  of  the  claimed  exercises 
to  measure  cost  benefit  in  library  settings.  None  of  them  do  any  such  thing  - 
the  closest  thing  that  even  the  best  ones  do  is  report  on  perception  of  cost 
effectiveness.  That  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  but  it  is  not  a  cost 
benefit . 

The  King  study  (and  I  have  no  quarrel  wich  Don  King  and  his  organization  - 
they  do  very  well  what  they  are  paid  to  do),  based  its  conclusion  on  a  user 
perception  of  willingness  to  pay.  It  should  be  fairly  apparent  that  such  a 
justification  is  silly,  for  just  a  few  very  obvious  reasons. 
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1.  It  isn't  their  willingness  to  pay  at  all,  it  is  their  willingness  to 
spend  someone  else's  money.  In  my  course  in  special  libraries  at 
Indiana  University  my  students  must  write  a  term  paper  presenting  a 
management  justification  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  library. 

I  rule  out  government  and  academic  libraries,  not  because  these  are 
not  special  libraries,  but  because  the  justification  is  unreal.  These 
people  are  only  endorsing  your  request  that  someone  else  provide 
money.  By  contrast,  for  example,  a  justification  to  the  managing 
partner  of  a  law  firm  who  gets  to  keep  as  personal  income  what  he 
doesn't  spend  on  the  library  is  a  very  different  issue.  Persuading 
that  individual  depends  on  convincing  him  that  if  he  spends  money  on 
the  library  he'll  get  to  take  home  even  more  money  than  before. 

2.  The  willingness  to  pay,  as  measured  in  these  surveys  which  have  become 
very  popular  in  the  last  few  years,  is  affected  and  impacted  by  a 
variety  of  factors  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  These 
inc lude : 

a.  The  ease  of  difficulty  of  justifying  the  allocated  or  contracted 
cost  of  library  service  into  their  own  budgets,  the  competition  in 
their  own  budgeting  process  between  these  costs  and  other  costs, 
and  the  political  considerations  in  either  risking  peer  rebuke  for 
not  paying  for  library  service  or  receiving  management  approbation 
for  being  frugal. 

b.  Other  alternatives  for  information  access  outside  the  formal 
library  system,  and  the  ability  to  hide  such  costs  in  totally 
irrelevant  budget  categories  such  as  supplies,  chemicals,  and  even 
food  and  travel.  In  my  experience  as  a  consultant  1  find  such 
opportunities  almost  endless,  and  the  willingness  of  accountants 
who  are  quick  to  challenge  librarians  to  challenge  the  vague 
documentation  of  senior  researchers  (or  I  suspect  senior  officers) 
very  much  absent. 

c.  The  ability  to  get  away  with  having  no  information  at  all.  Are 
individuals  challenged  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  examined  all 
alternatives,  or  is  their  statement  that  we  have  checked 
everything  out  and  this  is  the  best  way  accepted  without  close 
scrutiny.  Remember  that  the  lack  of  information  will  never  delay 
a  decision  or  a  recommendation.  Calvin  Mcoers  taught  us  that  a 
long  time  ago.  In  the  absence  of  information  which  conflicts  with 
schedules  and  pressures  we  make  assumptions  and  guesses,  or  lie  by 
saying  there  was  no  information.  Actually,  Mooers  tells  us  it  is 
worse  than  that.  In  a  sy£..em  in  which  information  is  available 
and  everyone  knows  it,  but  getting  it  has  been  made  by 
administrative  or  accounting  constraints  to  be  more  trouble  than 
it  is  worth,  individuals  will  do  the  same  thing  -  make  assumptions 
and  guesses,  lie,  and  pretend. 

Fundamentally,  attempts  to  apply  generalized  approaches  of  cost  benefit 
analysis  to  libraries  cannot  and  will  not  work  for  the  following  reasons: 
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Inquiries  to  users  result  in  political  and  not  in  honest  answers. 
These  answers  will  usually  be  vaguely  positive,  bvc  less  than 
specific.  Any  group  leader  who  answers  that  access  to  library  service 
has  caused  a  257t  improvement  in  productivity  for  his  or  her  group 

recognizes  that  this  immediately  incurs  the  risk  of  a  25%  reduction  in 
the  group's  staffing.  This  is  why  reactions  are  more  nebulous,  and 
why  no  rea-'  dollar  economies  from  the  use  of  libraries  can  be 
identified  ~  not  because  they  aren't  there.  They  may  or  may  not  be. 
Because  the,  can't  bn  admitted. 

2.  As  already  noted,  we  cn.'not  conduct  any  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
tbo  provision  or  absence  of  library  service.  We  have  no  control  group 
easij'itial  for  any  such  experiment. 

3.  As  also  already  noted,  there  are  many  alternative  sources  for 

information  in  any  organization.  If  curtailments  in  the  visible 
library  budget  make  such  approaches  difficult,  the  crisis  is  for  the 
library  and  not  for  the  user,  because  the  user  has  other  far  less 
visible  options.  In  most  cases,  the  user  does  not  know  what  those 
costs  are  and  the  accountar.ts  never  know,  because  the  whole  point  of 
ruch  at.  exercise  is  to  hide  the  costs,  and  there  are  lots  of  places  to 
hide  them.  I  will  attempt  to  make  the  point  later  (and  I  think  it  is 
easily  made),  that  the  use  of  alternative  informal  and  haphazard 

information  sources  is  less  efficient,  more  costly,  and  totally 
unconcrciled . 

All  of  these  ruminations  have  led  tre  to  the  conclusion  that  attempts  to 
apply  generalized  techniques  which  may  work  in  controllable  situations  to 

libraries  are  a  pointless  exercise.  Me  cover,  it  is  a  dangerous  ixcrcise 
because  the  more  efficient  you  are  in  applying  CBA  in  this  environr  ent  the 
more  money  you  waste,  by  forcing  the  information  process  to  take  place  outside 
the  library. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  accountants  concerned  about  the 
effective  use  of  resources  should  be  encouraging  chc  use  of  libraries,  and  not 
discouraging  it  as  they  perhaps  unintentionally  do  at  present.  There  are  some 
fairly  obvious  reasons: 

1.  Centralized  information  approaches  are  more  efficient,  because  they 
permit  the  multiple  use  of  resources.  An  information  tool  purchased 
by  one  technical  group  will  only  be  used  by  that  group,  and  may  be 
repurchased  by  another  group  in  another  building,  in  the  same 
building,  even  on  the  same  floor.  1  have  seen  it  happen. 

2.  Libraries  and  librarians  arc  trained  and  educated  to  do  what  they  do. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  pros  usually  do  things  better  than  amateurs. 

3.  Librarians  almost  invariably  get  paid  less  than  the  people  they  serve, 
and  whose  time  is  involved  in  information  search  when  libraries  aren't 
allowed  to  do  it. 

4.  If  the  crackdown  really  works  and  there  is  an  absence  of  information 
for  decision  making,  the  implications  are  far  more  dangerous, 
particularly  since  we  have  no  way  of  determining  the  scope  of  the 
disaster  we  are  abetting. 


1  have  no  desire  to  make  this  a  purely  negative  talk.  I  usually  get  along 
quite  well  in  my  consulting  assignments  with  financial  control  people  once  we 
agree  we  should  be  talking  about  objectives  before  we  talk  about  operational 
details.  There  are  tactics,  rather  than  monitoring  exclusively  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  of  library  expenditures,  which  can  work  better.  1  think  we  would  all 
agree  chat  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  applications  of  Parkinson's  Law,  under 
which  the  amount  of  time  spent  monitoring  a  problem  is  inversely  proportional 
to  its  importance.  We  would,  1  think,  also  all  agree  that  creating 
information  ignorance  is  not  desirable,  nor  is  a  process  which  forces  costs  to 
be  hidden  so  that  nobody  even  knows  what  they  are. 

My  proposed  approach  includes  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Demand  that  librarians  develop  programs  and  proposals  for 
demonstrating  cost  effectiveness  -  for  demonstrating  how  their 
resources  serve  the  organizational  missions. 

2.  Use  these  proposals  for  the  basis  of  budget  determinations. 

3.  If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  allocate  library  costs  to  user 

groups,  then  do  so  not  on  the  basis  of  actual  use  (which  punishes  the 
use  of  libraries),  but  on  presumed  use  (such  as  the  percentage  of 
professionals  in  each  organization)  which  encourages  use  and  punishes 
nonuse  because  the  service  is  paid  for  whether  it  is  used  or  not.  In 
my  experience  with  financial  managers  in  the  corporate  sector,  1  have 
found  them  to  agree  that  this  technique  of  allocation  is  just  as 

valid.  They  just  want  a  rational  basis  for  allocation,  and  they  also 
agree  that  this  proposed  approach  saves  a  great  deal  of  record  keeping 
and  annoying  picayune  justification  which  costs  more  than  what  is 
being  requested.  I  am  confident  that  financial  managers  in  government 
agencies  and  military  installations  are  just  as  anxious  to  apply  sound 
business  management  practices.  The  approach  has  other  advantages: 

a.  It  allows  library  service  to  seek  and  reach  its  appropriate 

natural  level,  without  manipulation. 

'  b.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  privilege  would  be  abused.  People 

don't  use  more  library  service  than  they  need'  in  a  professional 
time  pressure  environment.  The  concern  is  that  they  useT  too 
little. 

c.  If  demand  exceeds  supply  then  this  is  a  logical  basis  for  incrca9e 
and  greater  expenditure,  with  an  increased  allocation  to  the  user 
groups.  Conversely,  if  demand  is  absent  or  lagging  this  is  a  good 
reason  for  cutting  the  service,  although  obviously  the  librarians 
won't  like  it. 

4.  The  proposed  approach  depends  on  a  control  system  which  prevents  the 
bypi»ssing  of  the  designated  information  organization.  Others  cannot 
be  permitted  to  spend  money  on  information  services  around  the 
library.  This  is  hard  to  control  'd  difficult  to  implement  because 
it  is  unpopular,  but  it  is  essentia,  in  any  cost  control  environment 
that  is  .eally  serious  about  controlling  costs. 
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As  1  have  stated,  in  the  industrial  settings  in  which  I  have  consulted  1 
have  no  difficulties  with  financial  and  budget  control  officers  once  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk,  because  we  are  natural  allies  and  want  the  same  thing. 
They  readily  agree  that  a  system  under  which  they  have  no  real  idea  of  how 
money  is  being  spent  and  what  it  is  being  spent  for  except  for  the  fractional 
control  exercised  over  the  library  is  an  inefficient  system.  Nobody  really 
knows  what  these  bypass  costs  arc,  when  we  include  not  only  the  purchase  of 
material,  but  time  wasted,  telephone  calls  made,  and  trips  undertaken.  Some 
spot  checking  in  one  industrial  assignment  led  to  an  estimate  that  $5 
so-called  illegal  dollars  were  spent  outside  the  official  library  system  for 
every  monitored  and  approved  dollar  spent  in  the  library.  It  makes  far  more 
sense  to  monitor  and  control  the  larger  expenditure.  There  are  several  steps 
to  such  a  procedure: 

1.  Limit  and  cut  off  the  ability  of  other  groups  to  spend  funds  for 

library  materials,  such  as  subscriptions,  books,  on-line  access 
service,  information  consultation  services,  etc.  Where  there  are  such 
legitimate  requests  which  should  indeed  be  paid  for  by  the  specific 
department,  make  the  requests  go  through  the  library  for  information, 
for  screening,  and  for  proper  budgetary  allocation.  The 

implementation  is  simple  in  principle  but  hardly  simple  in  practice. 
Reject  for  payment  all  paperwork  which  doesn't  meet  this  criterion. 

2.  Establish  rules  for  the  use  and  retention  of  material  purchased  with 

library  funds.  It  is  necessary  to  dif f crentiate  between  materials 
purchased  by  the  library  which  others  use  and  material  purchased  by 
the  library  as  a  free  bookstore.  The  library  manager  can  only  be 

responsible  for  things  he  or  she  controls.  The  purpose  is  not  to  have 
things  on  the  shelf,  but  to  have  them  available  when  and  as  they  are 
needed,  and  to  make  the  library  a  place  for  worthwhile  serendipitous 
consultation,  instead  of  what  one  user  referred  to  as  a  collection  of 
self-selected  junk  because  all  the  good  stuff  was  in  somebody's 
office.  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  Most  books  can  be  read  in  three 
months  by  even  the  slowest  reader.  After  that,  they  aren't  being 

'  .read,  they  are  being  kept.  If  that  occurs,  the  reguesting  department 
,  should  budget  for  it,  justify  it,  and  pay  for  it.  ,  .. 


3.  Insist  that  justifications  for  trips  to  gather  information,  to  attend 
conferences,  etc.,  be  preceded  by  justifications  of  what  has  already 
been  done  -  what  literature  sources  have  been  consulted,  what  the 
library  has  been  able  or  unable  to  do,  and  why  this  incremental 
expenditure  is  necessary.  Immediately,  this  leads  ■  to  the  possible 
con>^idoration  of  other  options.  The  point  of  all  this  is  to  contrast 
the  attractiveness  of  spending  for  or  cutting  library  services  against 
the  alternatives.  When  this  doesn't  happen,  there  is  obviously  no 
contest,  but  also  no  assurance  that  the  right  decision  has  been  made. 

A.  Establish  an  organizational  responsibility  which  insists  that  the 
process  of  initiating  new  lines  of  inquiry  involve  the  library,  both 
to  avoid  duplication  and  redundancy  and  to  inform  the  library  of  what 
is  happening,  so  that  it  can  respond  and  even  more  importantly  so  it 
can  anticipate  information  needs. 
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5.  Make  sure  that  all  information  materials  purchased  with  organizational 

funds,  even  non-library  funds,  arc  properly  logged  and  accounted  in 
the  library.  They  are,  after  all,  not  owned  by  the  individual  or  the 
unit,  and  should  be  available  if  absolutely  essential.  At  the  same 
time,  a  frequent  need  to  draw  on  such  material  undoubtedly  indicates 
that  the  library  acquisitions  budget  is  inadequate.  If  the  library 
can't  afford  to  purchase  materials  needed  in  the  general  collection 

but  specific  departments  can,  then  obviously  a  barn  door  is  being 

closed  and  locked  when  the  barn  has  no  back  wall. 

6.  The  organization  should  move  to  prohibit  unofficial  so-called 
libraries  in  various  and  sundry  places.  If  decentralized  information 
services  are  required,  then  let  them  be  established.  As  this  talk  has 
stressed  relentlessly,  there  is  nothing  gained  in  establishing  and 
controlling  a  system,  and  then  end  running  the  system. 

None  of  what  1  have  said  is  intended  as  a  whitewash  of  libraries  and  of 
library  services  -  in  the  military  or  in  any  other  special  library  settings. 
There  are  good  and  bad  libraries  and  good  and  bad  librarians.  In  general, 
librarians  are  not  profligate  spenders  of  money,  perhaps  because  of  a 

conservative  nature,  perhaps  because  they  have  been  beaten  down  so  often.  In 

my  experience,  the  problem  is  more  often  that  they  won't  do  enough  and  spend 
enough  rather  than  that  they  do  and  spend  too  much. 

Nevertheless,  librarians  like  any  managers  should  be  required  to  account 
for  their  resources,  to  submit  their  plans  and  programs,  to  justify  them  in 
terms  of  value  to  the  organization,  and  then  finally  to  report  what  they  did 
with  the  resources. 

That  is  cost  effective  management,  and  it  makes  sense.  However,  the  blind 
application  of  generalized  budgetary  techniques  where  they  don't  apply  makes 
no  sense.  Any  manager  can  uniformly  apply  policy.  In  fact,  it  doesn't  even 
take  a  manager,  because  a  computer  program  can  be  written  to  make  consistent 
decisions.  The  purpose  of  management  is  to  determine  where  policies  should  be 
applied  and  where  exceptions  should  be  made,  and  that  is  the  situation  here. 

My  own  military  experience  is  limited  and  occurred-  -a  long  -time  ago, 
although  my  last  assignment  was  just  down  the  road  at  Eglin  Field.  However,  I 
know  that  as  the  military  adapts  and  applies  modern  techniques  for  eva’uation 
and  decision  making,  that  process  works  as  well  and  as  badly  as  it  does 
anywhere  else. 

Cost  benefit  approval  approaches  which  are  based  on  user  validation  of  an 
information  service  either  by  asking  them  on  a  questionnaire  what  they  have 
saved  in  the  process,  or  by  paying  for  it  out  of  budgets  which  may  be 
difficult  or  easy  to  justify  but  represent  no  real  alternative  choices  arc  an 
exercise  in  what  computer  terminology  calls  GIGO  -  garbage  in,  garbage  out. 
If  your  premises  are  invalid,  your  conclusions  are  not  likely  to  be  useful,  no 
matter  how  sophisticated  the  analysis  techniques.  Users  are  not  able  and  are 
not  qualified  to  answer  this  question  of  usefulness,  for  some  very  direct 
reasons : 
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1.  Users  don't  know  what  they  saved.  How  could  they  possibly  know,  since 

they  don't  operate  under  control  situations,  either?  At  best  they 
will  give  you  an  estimate,  and  one  which  seems  reasonable.  At  the 
same  time  they  understand  that  they  can't  report  too  many  savings  as  a 
result  of  library  activity,  without  running  the  risk  of  endangering 
their  own  basic  budget  and  staffing.  That,  of  course,  is  why  a 
reported  257-  savings  can't  be  turned  into  a  257>  reduction  in  their  own 
staffing  or  budgets.  They  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  allow  that. 
Overhead  costs  can't  be  recovered  from  direct  cost  budgets.  It 
doesn't  work  for  cafeterias.  It  doesn't  work  for  libraries,  either. 
That  is  the  great  difficulty  for  those  of  us  who  operate  under 
overhead  budgets,  and  why  we  sometimes  incur  the  displeasure  and 

impatience  of  those  vho  wish  that  they  could  measure  us  as  simply  as 
they  do  direct  cost  programs. 

2.  As  noted,  there  is  no  penalty  for  having  incomplete  information, 

because  nobody  will  admit  to  it  and  nobody  will  know.  There  is  or iy  a 

penalty  for  appearing  to  spend  too  much.  The  cards  are  stacked,  and 

they  are  stacked  against  any  intelligent  system  of  evaluation. 

3.  As  already  mentioned,  there  are  lots  of  innovative  ways  around  the 

library,  if  information  is  really  needed,  or  if  it  is  wanted.  If  too 
many  barriers  and  justifications,  are  interposed,  they  find  another 
way.  That  way  may  and  probably  wi.  1  cost  more,  but  if  nobody  knows 
there  is  no  problem,  and  if  they  don't  know  they  don't  even  feel 

guilty. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  after  the  conclusion  of  this  talk  I 
will  reboard  an  airplane,  and  you  will  be  left  with  the  daily  battles  with 
offices  and  agencies  who  are  trying  to  implement  control  procedures  which  were 
not  designed  with  you  in  mind,  but  to  which  you  are  nevertheless  bound.  That 
is  why  I  want  to  stress  that  negativism  will  not  serve  you.  A  refusal  to  deal 
with  CBA  as  it  applies  to  libraries  is  probably  not  allowable  in  any  case,  but 
even  a  half-hearted  compliance  will  not  help  you.  You  must  begin  with  the 
premise  that  the  monitoring  of  expenditures  to  determine  their  usefulness  is 
not  at  issue.  Libraries  are  not  self-evidently  good.  Very  few  things  still 
fall  into  that  category,  except  perhaps  officer's  clubs.  Library  services 
must  be  measured  and  should  be  measured,  but  that  measurement  should  be  a 
meaningful  approach  designed  to  produce  useful  and  credible  results  on  which 
decisions  can  be  based.  Your  strategy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  propose 
alternatives  designed  to  accomplish  what  needs  to  be  accomplished,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  these  alternatives  will  do  the  job  more  simply,  more 
accurately,  and  with  an  overall  greater  efficiency  as  well  as  effectiveness. 
Perhaps  even  at  a  lower  cost.  Doing  this  won't  be  easy.  Generalizations  are 
comfortable  to  defend,  and  the  mindless  answer  "we  do  it  this  way  because  it 
is  policy"  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  segment  of  society.  However,  1  think 
it  is  certainly  worth  the  effort,  because  the  stakes  are  high.  They  are  high 
for  you,  and  they  are  high  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  for  which  you  are 
implicitely  if  not  directly  responsible  -  providing  optimum  information 
services  in  the  most  cost  effective  manner. 

Like  almost  all  special  librarians,  you  share  the  problem  of  working  in  an 
environment  in  which  neither  users  nor  management  can  really  tell  the 
difference  bitwe^n  a  good  library  and  a  poor  one.  They  only  know  that  a  poor 
one  is  usually  cheaper.  That  problem  is  not  insurmountable,  but  it  takes 


planning,  assertiveness,  and  the  development  of  meaningful  and  understandable 
plans  and  programs.  The  situation  becomes  far  worse  when,  primarily  because 
of  vacuums  you  have  allowed  to  form,  managers  or  users  take  from  your  hands 
the  responsibility  of  determining  what  a  library  is  or  should  do. 

Here  the  words  of  Josh  Billings  and  Mark  Twain  come  to  mind.  Billings 
said  "It  is  be  ter  to  know  nothing  than  to  know  what  ain't  so."  Twain  is 
creditd  with  the  statement  "It  isn't  what  we  don't  know  that  causes  all  the 
trouble.  It’s  what  we  do  know  except  it's  wrong." 

You  are  therefore  at  a  crossroad.  You  will  be  judged  in  the  arena  of 
expenditure,  and  you  will  be  judged  metl.jlously  both  because  you  are  an 
overhead  organization  which  does  not  contribute  directly  to  the  organizational 
mission,  and  because  as  we  know  from  C.  Northcote  Parkinson  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  a  problem  or  issue  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  importance.  You 
are  presently  being  judged  by  general  acounting  standards  which  will  be 
unnecessarily  harsh  for  you.  More  important,  they  will  produce  misleading  or 
irrelevant  conclusions  for  those  doing  the  judging.  That  is  not  their  fault, 
it  is  ours.  We  have  not  provided  and  justified  tools  and  mechanisms  which  are 
more  significant.  As  1  have  been  saying  for  years,  cost  effectiveness  is  not 
difficult  to  justify.  Libraries  are  cheap,  they  are  efficient,  and  they 
operate  in  a  great  reservoir  of  goodwill.  If  they  are  trivialized  and  do 
trivial  and  clerical  casks,  it  is  because  they  have  allowed  others  to  set 
their  agendas.  No  professionals  permit  this,  and  if  you  do  you  forfeit  the 
title  and  the  respect  you  need.  Respect,  contrary  to  my  old  basic  training 
instructions,  is  not  automatic  with  rank.  Perhaps  obedience  is,  but  respect 
must  be  earned.  For  you,  of  course,  respect  is  essential,  because  you  aren't 
likely  to  be  obeyed  simply  because  of  your  importance.  What  you  must  propose 
is  realistic  and  meaningful  alternatives  to  meaningless  and  unrealistic 
techniques  of  measurement,  because  you  will  most  certainly  be  measured.  If 
you  do  this,  you  can  demonstrate  what  a  fantastic  bargain  even  better  library 
services  are.  At  the  same  time,  you  must  resist  being  measured  as  part  of  the 
information  process  if  yours  is  the  only  part  being  measured,  and  the  only 
part  being  controlled.  We  know  that  library  expenditures  are  only  a  small  tip 
of  the  iceberg,  and  controlling  only  these  costs  does  not  save  money,  it 
displaces  and  increases  costs.  Make  that  point,  and  provide  your  scenarios 
for  an  effective  information  system. 


JANET  BROOKS,  J-U  OJCS 


BRIEFING  ON 

THE  JOINT  AND  COMBINED  TERMINOLOGY  PROGRAM 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  Good  iiioinitig  friends  and  colleagues.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  today. 

2.  At  tliis  worksliop  you  liave  been  concerned  about  tlie 
benefits  from  and  effectiveness  of  military  libraries 
which  contribute  so  iniportantly  to  the  functioning  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Now  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  tiie  military  termiiiology  program  and  how 

it  also  contributes  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

3.  While  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  terminology  used  in 
dealitigs  within  the  Department  and  among  our  military 
partners  in  other  nations  must  be  standardized  and 
uniform  to  assure  that  misunderstandings  do  not  arise,  it 
is  not  so  obvious  that  tlie  terminology  used  can  iiave 
political  and  economic  consequences  such  as  limiting  or 
expanding  the  authority  or  responsibility  of  some  element 
of  DOD ,  influencing  popular  or  Congressional  views  of  how 
well  tlie  military  is  carrying  out  its  tasks,  determining 
wliether  other  countries  view  us  as  strong  or  weak,  or 
affecting  how  US  nationals  are  treated  when  captured  in 
wartime . 

4.  For  tliis  reason,  tlie  standardization  process  is  not  a 
routine  matter,  but  one  in  which  the  highest  levels  of 
government  are  sometimes  involved.  We  would  like  you  to 
be  involved  also. 

5.  My  purpose  in  being  with  you  today  is  (1)  to  tell  you 
about  the  DOD  Terminology  Program,  (2)  to  identify 
various  general  and  specialized  dictionaries  that  are 
produced  within  DOD  and  by  the  alliances  in  which  the  US 
is  a  member,  (3)  to  give  you  a  feeling  for  how  the 
terminology  process  works,  and  (4)  to  ask  for  your  help  in 
mak'.ig  the  program  more  widely  known  and  effective. 
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THE  JOINT  AND  COMBINED  TERMINOLOGY  PROGRAM 
( continued) 

6.  The  Organization  of  tne  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  produces  a 
general-purpose  DOD  Dictionary  to  cover  language  unique 
to  the  military  community  that  needs  to  be  understood  widely; 
many  other  dictionaries  and  glossaries  are  issued  by 
individual  Services,  agencies,  and  commands  to  meet  more 
specialized  needs.  Still  other  general  and  specialized 
dictionaries  are  produced  by  military  alliances  in 
which  the  US  participates. 

7.  The  scope  of  these  specialized  publications,  is 
suggested  by  Exhibit  1,  items  A  through  E. 

8.  Knitting  together  the  specialized  interests,  is  the 
Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated 
Terms,  known  familiarly  among  its  users  as  JCS  PUB  1. 

9.  The  authority  under  which  this  dictionary  is  generated 
derives  from  DOD  Directive  5000.9,  Standardization  of 
Military  Terminology;  for  this  reason,  the  publication 
carries  still  another  title,  namely  DOD  5000.9  STD.  It 
is  the  authority  for  terminology  used  by  all  elements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  communicating  with  one 
another  and  with  the  civliian  sector  both  in  and  out  of 
Government  circles.  It  contains  also  the  language  agreed 
for  use  in  NATO  and  the  lADB. 

10.  The  purpose  of  the  DOD  Terminology  Program  is  to 
supplement  the  terms  and  definitions  found  in  standard 
commercially  published  dictionaries  with  a  dictionary  of 
terms  and  definitioni;  standardized  for  military  use. 
Terminology  standardization  is  an  essential  ingredient 
for  achieving  cooperation  among  military  forces  and 
enhancing  military  capabilities. 

11.  For  this  reason,  the  individual  Services  and  Defense 

I  agencies  must  use  PUB  1  terminology  whenever  applicable. 

The  publication  lists  over  6,000  terms. 

II.  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  JOINT  MILITARY  TERMINOLOGY  PROGRAM 

12.  As  Stated  above,  the  authority  for  the  military 
terminology  program  is  established  by  DOD  Directive 
5000.9  under  the  cognizance  of  Ms  Pat  Means,  Some  of 
you  will  remember  that  Pat  used  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
library  and  information  services  program  at  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency.  Now  she  heads  the  Directives  Office 
of  OSD. 


JMTGM  256-84 
23  October  1984 
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THE  JOINT  AND  COMBINED  TERMINOLOGY  PROGRAM 
( continued ) 

13.  The  standardization  of  a  term  is  not  a  simple 
administrative  procedure  but  a  very  complex  system 
involving  many  players  with  legitimate  parochial  concerns. 

In  the  standardization  process  careful  attention  is  given 
to  any  possible  political,  economic  or  international 
consequences  that  may  arise  from  decisions  reached. 

14.  Consideration  surrounding  an  apparently  innocuous 
term  and  definition  can  be  very  complex. 

15.  In  1983,  =  study  was  made  to  consider  future  command 
arrangements  for  space.  A  number  of  space-related  terms 
and  definitions  were  set  forth  in  that  study  and  proposed 
for  inclusion  in  JCS  PUB  1 . 

16.  Among  them  was  the  term  space  itself  with  the  definition 
shown  here  (Exhibit  2).  Perhaps  no  one  here  could  find 
anything  objectionable  about  it. 

17.  Nevertheless  a  number  of  objections  were  raised  by 
respondents  in  the  coordination  process.  Among  these 
were : 

-  There  is  no  definition  for  air,  ground,  or  water  in 
the  DOD  dictionary  so  why  must  we  have  one  for  space? 

-  The  definition  of  space  might  vary  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  depending  upon  which  community 
was  using  the  term, 

-  Defining  the  term  might  have  unforeseen  political 
consequences . 

18.  In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations,  the  proposal 
to  define  the  term  space  as  used  by  the  military  was 
withdrawn . 

III.  PARTICIPANTS 

19.  Each  element  of  DOD  plays  a  part  in  the  program.  Tne 
principal  players  are  shown  in  Exhibit  3. 

20.  As  you  see,  each  Defense  Agency  is  represented  by  a 
Point  of  Contact/Coordinator,  and  so  is  each  element  of  OSD 
and  JCS  and  each  of  the  four  Services. 
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21 .  The  JCS/OSD  elements  and  the  Defense  Agencies 
are  involved  at  various  times  as  dictated  by  their 
subject  interest  profiles,  but  the  four  Services  -  and 
J-1  (the  Manpower  and  Personnel  Directorate  of  the  Joint 
Staff) ,  form  a  core  standing  committee  known  as  the  Joint 
Military  Terminology  Group.  That  group  of  the  four 
Services  and  J-1  are  involved  at  all  times  in  all  terminology 
actions.  The  Services  process  proposal  actions  through 
their  contacts  in  subordinate  commands  to  assure  that 

all  elements  have  the  opportunity  to  comment. 

22.  The  Joint  Military  Terminology  Group  circulates  the 
terms  in  question  to  whatever  functional  communities 

and  Service  components  they  believe  can  provide  legitimate 
input  to  fully  address  the  impact  of  the  proposed  term. 

You  can  ascertain  the  Service  Point  of  Contact  handling 
terminology  matters  for  your  component  of  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  by  contacting  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  or  Marine  Corps  Service  Representative  on  the 
Joint  Military  Terminology  Group  as  shown  on  the  chart. 

IV.  PROCESS  WITHIN  EACH  SERVICE  AND  AMONG  THE  JMTG 

23.  When  responses  to  a  proposed  term  and  definition 
have  been  received  from  appropriate  subordinate  elements 
and  differences  within  a  Service  have  been  resolved,  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps  Service  Representative 
will  forward  that  Services'  coordinated  single  Service 
position  to  *-he  Chairman.  If  the  various  Services 

differ,  the  Chairman  must  try  to  find  a  compromise  among 
the  Service  versions  on  which  all  four  can  agree. 

24.  The  final  decision  on  any  given  case  must  be  unanimous 
among  the  four  Services.  The  proponent  of  any  term  or 
definition  that  has  been  unacceptably  changed  in 

the  staffing  process  may  choose  to  withdraw  that  terminology 
from  consideration.  Alternatively,  if  desired,  the  same 
terminology  can  be  re-submitted  by  the  same  or  any  other 
proponent.  Sometimes  the  original  proponent  reworks  a 
proposal  taking  into  account  what  has  happened  to  the 
earlier  effort  and  resubmits  it. 

25.  Whenever  it  is  determined  that  a  term  must  be 
defined  for  DOD-wide  use,  but  major  differences  cannot 
be  resolved  at  the  Joint  Military  Terminology  Group 
level,  the  proponent  will  contact  the  original  terminology 
Point  of  Contact  or  Service  terminology  representative 
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to  initiate  a  staffing  procedure  that  elevates  decisions 
to  a  general  officer  level/board.  Some  cases  that  could 
not  be  decided  by  the  Services  have  been  taken  to  much 
higher  levels  for  resolution. 

26.  Terminology  cases  of  recent  interest  include: 

Prisoner  of  War,  Military  Capability/Readiness,  and 
Terrorist  Threats. 

27.  The  terms  relating  to  terrorist  threats  provide  an 
example  of  a  proposal  that  flowed  through  the  staffing 
procedure  without  opposition  (Exhibit  4). 

28.  When,  in  June  1982,  the  terms  and  definitions  shown 
were  proposed  by  J-3,  the  Operations  Directorate  of  JCS 
through  its  Terminology  Point  of  Contact  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Military  Terminology  Group,  the  Chairman's 
office  checked  its  Master  File  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  history  of  any  similar  proposal. 

29.  The  Chairman's  Master  File  of  18,785  5x8  cards 
contains  the  record  of  all  terms  and  definitions  proposed 
or  revised  since  1955  when  the  program  began.  If  there 
had  been  any  history  of  the  terrorist  terms,  that  history 
showing  each  earlier  version,  justification  and  final 
decision  on  each  term  would  have  been  included  as  background 
with  the  current  proposal. 

30.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  not  any  history,  a  case  number 
was  assigned  and  the  proposal  was  sent  out  as  submitted 
to  the  four  Service  Terminology  Representatives  and  to 
other  selected  OSD/JCS/DOD  Terminology  Points  of  Contact, 
they  in  turn  forwarded  this  action  to  their  selected 
subordinate  Terminology  Points  of  Contact.  No  objections 
were  received.  All  the  Service  representatives  concurred; 
the  terminology  as  proposed  was  agreed,  promulgated  in 
November  1982,  and  incorporated  into  the  April  1984 
edition  of  PUB  1  . 

31.  Prisoner  of  War.  Not  so  easy  was  the  definition  for 
prisoner  of  war.  The  1979  edition  of  PUB  1  and  even  the 
1984  edition  merely  said:  "Persons  as  defined  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoner 
of  war  12  August  1949,"  but  who  was  likely  to  have  that 
extensive  document  on  hand  for  ready  reference? 
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32.  In  early  October  last  year,  J-3  proposed  that  a 
summary  definition  be  formulated,  but  Air  Force  and 
Marine  Corps  were  alarmed  that  any  attempt  to  compress 
paragraphs  from  the  Geneva  Convention  into  a  briefer 
definition  might  jeopardize  treatment  of  Americans  by 
hostile  nations.  J-5,  the  Planning  Directorate  of  the 
Joint  Staff  agreed,  saying  that  specialists  in  international 
law,  had  warned  that  PUB  1  is  sometimes  cited  by  foreign 
officers  and  scholars  as  an  official  indication  of  US 
policy.  After  months  of  legal  and  diplomatic  investigation, 
the  definition  shown  on  in  Exhibit  5  finally  emerged  and 
was  ratified  by  all  the  Services  after  being  blessed  by 

the  Department  of  State. 

33.  Terms  and  definitions  appearing  in  JCS  PUB  1  are 
mandatory  for  DOD  use  not  only  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  also  with  the  Congress,  the  press,  and  all 
others.  Problems  and  conflicts  can  arise  when  standardized 
terminology  is  not  well  understood. 

34.  Last  Spring  some  testimony  before  Congress,  surfaced 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  distinction  between 
military  capability  and  readiness,  part  of  a  family  of 
terms  that  had  been  carefully  developed  and  standardized 
in  1982,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  6.  Without  this  guidance 

many  of  us  would  find  it  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  two  terms.  Next  came  an  effort  to  staff  some 
substitute  terminology  through  the  standardization  program, 
but  they  were  ruled  no  better  than  the  established  terms 
and  definitions  and  were  therefore  rejected.  That 
problem  still  remains,  however;  and  action  will  be 
initiated  after  the  White  House  has  completed  a  study  and 
recommends  how  to  deal  with  it. 

35.  The  1984  edition  of  JCS  PUB  1  is  current  for  NATO 
terminology  through  1982  and  for  DOD  terminology  through 
1983.  Since  then,  145  new  terms  have  been  promulgated, 
and  will  be  released  as  an  Addendum  this  fall.  239  more 
are  currently  being  considered.  The  terms  cover  every 
conceivable  military  subject  from  merchant  shipping 

to  medical  logistics  to  telecommunications. 

36.  Telecommunications  and  Computer  Science,  until 
recently,  were  considered  subjects  too  specialized  for 
inclusion  in  PUB  1,  but  now  many  of  the  new  terms  being 
adopted  are  in  those  two  fields.  It  should  be  noted 

however  that  PUB  1  does  not  include  acronyms  and  abbreviations, 

although  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  dictionaries 

do. 
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now  CAN  YOU  HELP 

M.  When  you  return  to  your  libraries,  I  hope  you  will  do 
the  following: 

a.  Check  to  l)e  sure  you  have  a  copy  of  JCS  PUB  1.  If 
not,  get  on  cJistr ibution  through  your  publications  office 
or  buy  a  copy  from  GPO  at  $12.00,  Stock  No.  1984  0-442-783. 

b.  Find  out  who  the  Terminology  Point  of  Contact  is  for 
your  organiz.it  ion  and  share  some  of  what  we  have  talked 
about  here.  Consider  whether  you  might  qualify  to  serve 
in  that  capacity  yourself. 

c.  Keep  your  patrons  aware  of  the  many  dictionaries 
created  for  ilieir  use  through  various  aspects  of  the 
military  terninoJogy  program  and  tlie  importance  of  using 
PUB  I  whenev  r  applicable  as  they  conduct  official  business. 

d.  If  you  ari  aware  of  any  military  dictionaries  not 
listed  here  please  let  me  know. 

38.  We  hope  that  every  military  librarian  will  become 
familiar  with  tlic  scope  and  contents  of  JCS  PUB  1.  When 
one  of  your  patrons  is  using  PUB  1  and  does  not  find  a 
term  or  definition  that  is  needed,  we  hope  you  will  bring 
to  his  attention  the  process  described  in  the  introduction 
to  PUB  1  by  whicli  any  member  of  the  Defense  community  can 
propose  a  new.  tco  m  and  definition.  Perhaps  you  will 
become  involved  :n  helping  create  the  proposal  yourself 
using  the  proce.'.c.  described.  Finally  we  hope  you  will 
remember  who  rept esents  you  in  the  Joint  Military  Terminology 
Program  and  keej  in  touch  with  your  Joint  Military 
Terminology  Group  Pepresentative  or  Point  of  Contact  at 
file  Service  or  /  lency  level  whenever  (juestions  on  military 
terminology  ari^ '■  that  cannot  be  handled  without  further 
assistance . 

This  concludes  n  ■  presentation. 
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